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THE BIG STAG OF BEINN NAN NIGHEAN 


BY SIR HERBERT MAXWELL, BART., M.P. 


Dick GosLine is wont to express satisfaction with his name. He 
preens himself not a little on his descent from le Sire Richard du 
Guesclin, who brought over two hundred men in the army of 
William the Conqueror; but he is a practical man, and has learnt 
to value his name because it is uncommon and not easily confused 
with others. ‘It is such a blessing,’ he has often said to me, 
‘not to be bothered with other fellows’ bills; and then, you know, 
if any of my luggage goes astray, I can so easily get it back.’ 

There are, however, exceptions to every rule, and when he 
lately returned from his autumn holiday, he had the following 
story to tell. I ought to explain that Dick is a hard-working 
fellow, junior partner in a London house, and pretty strictly 
limited in the matter of holidays. 


As you know [he said], I always try and arrange to make 
my holiday include a fortnight or three weeks in the Highlands 
in September, for the only kind of shooting I care for now is 
deerstalking. Well, this year, 1895, I was later than usual in 
getting away, and people were beginning to trickle back from the 
seaside and the Continent before I was released. But I possessed 
my soul in patience ; September is often the sweetest month of 
the year in London, just as October is in the Scottish calendar, 
and I felt my turn was coming. On the evening of Saturday, 
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September 21, a day of memorable heat, I surrendered myself to 
the sweets of anticipation, perhaps the part of all enjoyment that 
has least alloy, for I had booked a berth in the ‘sleeper’ from 
Euston the following night. Unfastening the case wherein my 
Fraser’s double-barrelled express had slumbered for nearly 
_ twelve months, I began to behave in a manner that I should 
have been sorry if any of our clerks had witnessed. For having 
put the rifle together, I proceeded to apostrophise it in the most 
idiotic way. 

‘Come away, my bonny barker!’ I drivelled. ‘Come out 
of its hiding hole, the little stag-stinger, the fail-me-never,’ &c. 
Then I aimed at the electric light—fine sight, half, and medium 
—and having thus played the fool for some time, laid the weapon 
to rest again in its green baize bed, locked the case, and wrote a 
luggage label for it, so that there should be no mistake. 

In little more than forty hours later, on Monday afternoon, I 
was collecting my traps on the platform at Soldiers’ Trenches, 
preparatory to a nineteen-mile drive to Tomandhu, over a road, 
as they call it, in which are blended the attributes of a moraine, a 
watercourse, and a switchback railway. You may bet I looked 
sharply after my rifle-case, all the more because another 
passenger who had alighted here was collecting his luggage for a 
drive in the opposite direction, and I noticed that he had a rifle- 
case very like mine. 

It was dusk before I arrived at the lodge, and I encountered 
disappointment on the threshold. A note from my host was 
handed to me, with the information that he had been summoned 
to Edinburgh on business and could not be back till Thursday 
night. He said, however, that as I knew the forest almost as 
well as he did, I might choose my beats according to the wind, 
and wished me luck. He added that a very big stag with a royal 
head had escaped from two stalks on Beinn nan Nighean Aluin (the 
hill of Alan’s daughters), and commended-him to my attention. 

This was a blow, of course, for I had been looking forward to 
mollissima fandi tempora with my old crony, to hear of his doings 
and discuss prospects. However, I consoled myself with the 
thought that the man who had the run of Tomandhu Forest 
would be a fool to change places with the Emperor of China or 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. - Before sitting down to my 
solitary dinner, I had an interview with Macpherson, the head- 
stalker, who said if the wind held in the south it would suit well 
for Beinn nan Nighean, and we determined to go in pursuit of 
the ‘ bugg staig.’ Macpherson lived some five miles away, and, 
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before leaving, overhauled my artillery. I was half-way through 
dinner when a message was brought to me to say that he wanted 
to know where was my rifle. 

‘My rifle?’ I said; ‘why, in the case, of course. I gave 
Macpherson the key.’ 

‘He nye there is something not right about it, sir,’ replied 
the butler, ‘and he would like to be sure before he goes home.’ 

I felt a chill of apprehension. My rifle was, at the moment, 
the thing nearest my heart. I rose from table, and went to see 
Macpherson in the gun-room. This was a compartment in a 
detached range of buildings, but it was a warm, dry night, and 
the pathway of coarse granite sand offered no offence to slippered 
toes. 

I found Macpherson standing with my rifle-case open on the 
table before him. 

‘What's wrong, Macpherson ? ’. I exclaimed hurriedly. 

‘I will be thinking this wass not your honour’s gun-case,’ 
said he gravely, handing me at the same time a 16-bore fowling- 
piece—a trumpery scatter-gun—which he had put together. | 

‘No, it certainly is not mine,’ I replied. ‘I brought no shot- 
gun with me. But where is my rifle ?’ 

‘That is what I will not be able to say,’ answered he. ‘ This 
iss the gun I took out of the case you brought with you.’ 

I dashed at the case: it was none of mine. The outside was 
like mine, certainly, of the same travel-stained leather, and with 
the same tarnished brass corners. I seized the label, and the cruel 
truth flashed upon me. The name on the address was R. Easting, 
and, my own caligraphy being none of the clearest, that wretched 
youth whom I saw on the platform at Soldiers’ Trenches had 
mistaken my name for his, my rifle-case for his gun-case, and 
had carried it off with him to a place thirty rough miles from the 
spot where I was standing. 

I think I had better not repeat verbatim what followed. I 
expressed my feelings pretty liberally. 

‘Well,’ I said at last, ‘it can’t be helped, Macpherson. I 
must just use one of Sir George’s rifles to-morrow.’ 

‘That would be very well indeed,’ answered he, with unmoved 
countenance, ‘but Sir George has both his rifles away with him 
to Edinburgh. He wass not shooting just to please himself, and 
he would have the sights adjusted.’ 

I sank upon a hard chair. 

Here was the vision I had been cherishing through all the 
sweltering drudgery of summer dashed to the earth at a blow. 
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The sure hope that had borne me erect while my colleagues were 
going off after the puny joys of grouse, golf, or bathing, crumbled 
into dust, for in such matters items even for a day, is as 
bitter as destruction.. 

‘I suppose, then,’ I said, in a voice as passionless as I could 
command, ‘there is no chance of my getting the loan of a rifle 
to-morrow, Macpherson ?’ 

‘Well, what would you say, sir, to trying my single barrel ?’ 
replied the stalker, with a kindly glitter in his eye. ‘She iss old, 
but she hass felled many good beasts in her time. I would use 
her at one time for the hind shooting, but that will be six years 
past, for Sir George leaves his rifles with me now.’ 

I would have gone to the hill with a crossbow and quarrels 
rather than stay at home on the morrow, and so I told the honest 
fellow. 

‘Well, I would need to be casting some bullets for her the 
night,’ he said, ‘so I’d better be going home. The worst iss,’ he 
added, ‘McNab’ (naming another stalker) ‘will be expecting 
your honour on Beinn nan Nighean, and if you wass to fall in 
with the bugg staig you might fall to be wanting more than one 
barrel.’ 

‘ Never mind, Macpherson,’ I exclaimed, with the courage of 
despair, ‘in for a penny in for a pound! I may as well face the 
big stag as another.’ 

‘Very well, sir, I shall send the rifle over with a gillie to 
McNab in the morning. She iss fine sighted up to fifty yards, then 
she takes a full sight to eighty, and after that, well, there iss the 
back sights to be raised.’ 

Hopeful! thinks I to myself, with a pang at the thought of 
my Fraser point-blank up to 150 yards. I only hoped the 
wretched Easting had set his heart on snipe shooting on the 
morrow, and would be gratified with the possession of my rifle 
for that sport. 

My nerves were quite upset, and when I turned in sleep 
would not come to me. It was not exactly a nuit blanche (I 
never had but two of these in my life, once when tortured with a 
gumboil, and once after I had been jilted, or fancied I had), but 
it came very near it. However, I became unconscious somewhere 
in the small hours, and woke with a sense of the great calamity. 
But matters seemed to mend when I climbed into the saddle 
at eight o’clock. Indeed, it would have been scarcely possible 
for a cattle lifter to ride along Loch Derregal to the gallows 
on that beauteous autumn morning without some sense of 
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exhilaration. The bright sun came pouring over the eastern tops, 
gilding the dewy birches ; the skirts of mist trailed high on the 
slopes, and below were the grouse cocks crowing on the cairns. 

To reach the place where Beinn nan Nighean raises its cone 
from the 1,000 feet plateau of the Tomandhu Forest involves a ride 
of eight miles along a rugged path as far as McNab’s house, where 
I was to leave the pony, and a further walk of four miles over 
the bealach or pass. Macpherson’s rifle had already arrived when 
I rode up to the cottage, and, greatly doubting, I proceeded to 
inspect the weapon. No doubt it had been a masterpiece in its 
day; it carried the legend ‘D. Egg, 10 Opera Arcade, London, 
1823,’ engraved on the lock-plate, and was in excellent repair. 
So far so good; but it possessed about as much poise as the 
kitchen poker, and my hand sought vainly for the sympathetic 
grip of my lost express. The barrel was very heavy and pro- 
digiously long, for our ancestors believed that it was not only 
essential to start the bullet fair on its journey, but also desirable 
to conduct it personally as far as possible. McNab proposed that 
I should try a shot or two at a target on the lake shore, which I 
felt to be good advice ; so, having puffed off a pinch of powder to 
clear the nipple, he proceeded to load. First he poured down the 
barrel what seemed to me an enormous dose of black powder, on 
the top of which he rammed a wad, which he was pleased to call 
a ‘colfin ;’ then came a huge spherical bullet—fresh cast and as 
bright as silver—wrapped in a greasy scrap of rag, and another 
colfin on the top of all. 

Now, of all kinds of shooting, that which I hate most is target 
practice. For some inscrutable reason the rifle which, fired at a 
living mark makes no more recoil than a boy’s fowling-piece, 
deals you when directed at a target a bang on the cheek and a 
poke in the shoulder of the most vicious description. So it was 
on this occasion. At the first shot my right thumb was thrown 
in violent contact with my nose, and the bullet flew wide of the 
mark. Buta few more rounds brought me to better understanding 
of my instrument, and after McNab had wiped it out, we set off 
across the bealach. 

It is a fine thing to exchange the pavement for the heather, 
but the sporting cit. must endure some anguish as the price of his 
sense of freedom. It was already very hot though not much 
past ten, and, after a couple of miles’ climb, the spy-glass, which 
was my sole freight, weighed like a bar of lead on my shoulder. 
My temples were throbbing like a Lancashire cotton-mill, and 
my lungs felt as if screwed in a vice. How I envied the wiry 
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McNab, stepping lightly before me, making no more of the huge 
rifle on his shoulder than if it had been a toothpick! Howbeit, 
in due time we arrived at the foot of Beinn nan Nighean, and 
then the real work was to begin. 

Here the wind became a matter of prime importance, for Beinn 
nan Nighean possesses two aspects to him who would ascend it— 
that from the west consisting of fairly easy gradients, whereas the 
east face of this fine hill is entirely an arrangement in precipices. 
Luckily for my unpractised powers, the little wind that was moving 
came from the south-east. Even as it was, I suffered severely 
during the first hour. The heat of September 1895 will not soon 
be forgotten by those who took the hill that month. Many a time 
during that ascent, had the choice been mine, I would have trans- 
ported myself back to St. James’s Street, or even have given up 
the ghost. But the higher levels once attained, the slopes were 
not so steep, the pain passed away, I trod among the boulders with 
proudly buoyant soles, and, so far from being willing to die, I felt 
that one must rise to these heights before knowing what it is to 
live. 

At last we lay down, and McNab began to spy. We were on 
the verge of a tremendous precipice. Fifteen hundred feet below a 
silver thread wound through a narrow vailey, separating Beinn nan 
Nighean from a vast mountain to the east, the outpost of a crowded 
range of peaks and shoulders reaching right away to the lion head 
of Ben Nevis, with its banner of perpetual snow. How puny 
human measurement of roods and acres, streets and terraces, 
seems when applied to a tumultuous landscape like this, viewed 
from a great height! To measure by miles the distances which 
the eye sweeps over is about as effective as to calculate them in 
cab fares. 

McNab left me alone and went on to spy over the brow, and 
I revelled in the magnificent solitude. I must have fallen asleep, 
for when I opened my eyes he was lying beside me. He said 
that he could only see one stag with some hinds a long way down, 
and we had better try him. He could not see him very well 
because of the sun, but he seemed a good beast. We started 
along the brow till, arriving at a kind of rent in the cliff, McNab 
proposed to descend. I suppose my face betrayed some anxiety, 
for he said : 

‘Oh! there will not be danger, the way the wind iss light. It 
iss a bad place when it blows hard, but to-day it iss good. It iss 
what we call Rory’s Chimney.’ 

It was certainly a place to try unsteady nerves. It was a gully 
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in the face of the precipice, and nothing met the eye between the 
rocks of the immediate foreground and the bottom of the glen, 
1,500 feet below. McNab went cautiously before me, at the worst 
places offering me his thigh or shoulder as a foothold, and at the 
end of an hour we found ourselves in a wilderness of huge boulders 
fallen from the overhanging crags. From this point we could 
make out hinds and calves, still a long way below us, scattered 
along the green slopes below the rocks. The stag was nowhere 
to be seen. Again McNab left me to spy. He returned in half- 
an-hour with momentous news. He could not see the first stag, 
but the big stag of Beinn nan Nighean was within a mile of us! 

In a good place? Well, fair; he was routing in a peat hag, 
and he thought we might come at him by a long crawl, if we 
could only avoid being picked up by the hinds. But he was a 
mile to the west of us, and it would be a very long crawl along 
the base of the crags, in full view of the hinds which were spread 
all over the slopes below us. 

Well, we set off. It was ticklish work. In some places we 
had to cross hundreds of yards of loose boulders—a regular 
‘clatter o’ stanes ’"—where it was like playing a game of gigantic 
spelicans, for no matter how solid some of these rocks seemed, 
directly they were touched they had a tendency to shake, and if 
one of those hinds heard the jar it would be all up. The rest of 
the journey, over grass and fern and bearberries, was less difficult. 
The only thing to guard against was any sudden movement to 
attract one of the forty pairs of eyes within range. Progress was 
slow. From the moment that we began to descend the cliff to 
the time that we arrived within range of the big stag was nothing 
under three hours. All this time I declare I had forgotten the 
mishap about the rifle, and it was a shock, I can tell you, when 
McNab, every red hair on his head bristling with suppressed 
excitement, drew the antique thunderer from its case, and 
beckoned me into position. 

We were lying within a hundred yards of the peat hag where 
the great beast was wallowing. But he was lying down too, and 
though I was tempted to try him thus, McNab whispered that he 
was a terrible small mark, and that I ought to wait till he rose. 
Through the glass I could see he had a splendidly furnished head, 
and from time to time he threw back his antlers, raised his muzzle, 
and poured forth a long-drawn roar, a strange mixture of the 
homely bellow of a bullock and the cry of a beast of prey, which 
was answered by a rival on the far side of the glen. 

At last he rose to his feet. How shall I describe the painful 
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yet glorious tension of that moment ? He was as nearly as possible 
a hundred yards distant, and below me, standing broadside, a target 
I could not fail to make sure of, if only—ah, if only !—I were 
gripping my faithful Fraser. I called to mind my experience at 
the mark in the morning, took a very full sight, pressed the trigger, 
and—a deluge of smoke hid all from view. 

‘Missed, by Heavens!’ hissed McNab, seizing the rifle and 
beginning to reload furiously. I beheld the great beast lobbing 
away over the heather, and the hinds trooping together to cover 
him. 

I covered him with the glass. 

‘He’s not missed!’ I shouted ; ‘he’s bleeding from the neck.’ 

McNab went on with his loading. © 

‘We'll get him yet!’ I cried, for I saw him stagger. Then 
he pulled himself together and went on, apparently as fresh as 
possible. Another three hundred yards and he stopped. The 
hinds hesitated between anxiety for their own safety and loyalty 
to their lord. The former feeling prevailed. They filed on 
towards the stream: the stag followed them slowly, but he was 
never to reach that bourn. Poor beast! he was bleeding heavily. 
McNab had his glass on him now. 

‘It’s all right,’ he muttered huskily; and so it proved. Another 
hundred yards and the stag lay down ; we sprang to our feet and 
hurried after him. When we reached the spot, he was dead. 


He was indeed a magnificent animal, with an imperial head 
of fourteen points as it turned out, for his brow antlers were 
forked, which had not been apparent through the glass. The 
bullet had struck the lower part of the neck and severed the artery. 

It was nine o'clock before I got back to the lodge. I found 
my own rifle there, and made good use of it in the days that 
followed, but I got nothing to compare with the big stag of Beinn 
nan Nighean, nor do I suppose that such a piece of luck will ever 
happen to me again. ; 
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INTERNATIONAL ATHLETICS 


BY MONTAGU SHEARMAN 


I propose to record in these pages some impressions of men 
and matters athletic in the United States, and some reflections 
upon the outcome of the two International matches which were 
decided last autumn in New York. It will be recollected that an 
inter-club competition was held on September 21, on the Man- 
hattan Field at New York, between the teams of the New York 
Athletic Club and the London Athletic Club, in which the 
Americans won every one of the eleven events which formed the 
programme ; and that a fortnight later there was another match of — 
eleven events between the teams of Cambridge and Yale Univer- 
sities, in which the English representatives secured only three. 
out of eleven events. It is very obvious that such results may 
well make impressions upon, and suggest reflections to, an Eng- 
lish observer. 

To deal first with some of the men who competed in the 
former match. Both of the sprint races at 100 and 220 yards 
were won by a young American named Wefers. His time for 
the 100 yards, in which he defeated Bradley, the English champion, 
by a yard, was 94 seconds ; the 220 yards, which he won by three 
yards from a fellow-clubmate, Crum, was run in 21? seconds. 
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Both of these times are ‘ world’s records.’ It is probably safe to 
say that Bradley, if not faster than any other English amateur 
sprinter has ever been, is at any rate as fast an amateur runner 
as this country has ever produced, so that his defeat by Wefers 
in this race certainly has an historical interest, and the exact 
particulars of the positions of the men during the race become 


of importance. The different reporters seem to disagree as 
to who had the best of the start, and who led at the half- 
distance. Iam unable myself to say more than that at eighty 
yards the two men were practically abreast, and that in the last 
twenty yards Wefers came away from his opponent. In just 
that part of the race which is usually considered his strong 
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point Bradley failed. At the finish it appeared to me that Crum, 
the third man, was gaining on him. The conclusion I draw is, 
that, in point of absolute merit as sprinters, the two men are of 
one class—that is to say, that whenever they meet the ‘ fittest’ of 
the pair would win. 

Only three weeks before the race Bradley was a perfect 


wreck from sea-sickness, suffering more than any other man of the 
two teams who sailed together on the ‘ Aurania,’ and he also had 
an attack of illness during the fortnight of torrid weather which 
preceded the meeting. It may be urged against this view that 
the time shows that Bradley was running better than he ever 
did before. I do not for a moment doubt the correctness of the 
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time, but my reply is twofold—first, that I can state, from 
personal observation of trials before the race, that Bradley was 
not able to finish out; and, secondly, that I have seen him run 
100 yards at Northampton, in 1893, slightly uphill and against 
a breeze, in 10 seconds, which I should judge about equal to 
Wefers’s performance. The extremely hot weather and hard 
New York track undoubtedly assisted in producing abnormally 
fast times. 

It was extremely unfortunate that the Scotchman Downer, 
who was the selected British representative for the 220 yards 
race, was quite lame, and unable to make any show in this race. 
He is very little inferior to Bradley at:100 yards, and is, I think, 
the best amateur at 220 yards who has ever run in Great Britain. 
Like Bradley and Wefers, Downer is one of those remarkable 
runners who appear now and again, and belongs, like them, to the 
class of superlatively good athletes. Having regard, however, to 
the fact that Wefers on this day was perfectly trained, I cannot 
think that Downer’s accident (which occurred before he left 
England) affected the result. 

The sudden appearance of Wefers as a star of the first 
magnitude was a surprise both to the English and American 
public. Before he was invited to join the ranks of the New 
York Athletic Club, there were already three men in training 
for the sprints, Lee, Stage, and Crum, to the last-named of whom 
the Americans trusted most, many describing him as the fastest 
sprinter ever known in America. Shortly before the match the 
four men were tried together, when Wefers showed himself the 
best at both distances. Some idea can be formed of the trouble 
taken by the New York Athletic Club in selecting the best 
available talent when it is recollected that, of these four, only one, 
Lee, had represented the club before, and that Stage was re- 
cruited from one of the Southern States, Crum from Iowa, and 
Wefers from Lowell, in Massachusetts. All four were kept in 
training for these two events, the services of Lee and Stage not 
being utilised. Crum is undoubtedly also a very fine sprinter, but 
on the occasions upon which I saw him run he worked his arms 
across his body when running, and his action was laboured ; I was 
informed by competent observers; however, that he was suffering 
from a slight sprain, and was out of form. It is well known that 
there is no contest in which a man’s form is so fitful as it is in 
sprinting, and I do not doubt that Crum is capable of great 
things. The form of Wefers is almost perfection, as indeed is 
Bradley’s in his own way, he being heavier and broader in the 
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hips than the American. Wefers has certainly learnt the lesson 
which used to be taught by the professional runners in England— 
to stride well round from the hips. .The accompanying illustra- 
tion will show what I mean. 

_ There was one other contest at the inter-club match which 
was almost equally interesting—the hurdle race—because it 
brought together the best hurdlers whom the two countries have 
ever produced, as far as can be judged from timing. Godfrey 
Shaw is the only Englishman who has ever been credited with 
covering the 120 yards, with ten flights of 3 ft. 6 in. hurdles, 
in 15$ seconds, and the American, Chase, was before the race 
credited with 153 seconds in America. In comparing these times, 
it has to be recollected that in America hurdle races are run 
over hurdles which are not fixed to the ground, but merely rest 
upon the cinder-path, while in England we run over grass with 
hurdles fixed into the ground. It appears to me, by-the-bye, 
that the English method affords a more genuine contest, because 
when a runner strikes a hurdle he delays himself seriously ; 
whereas in America some runners strew down the hurdles with- 


FirsT HURDLE RACE 


out perceptibly affecting their speed. It is, however, a matter 
of exceeding difficulty to get any good turf in the summer in 
America, and their athletes are doubtless wise not to have fixed 
hurdles, which would spoil the cinder-track and lead to nasty 
accidents; for a fall upon hard cinders is apt to be serious. 
But these considerations make a comparison of times quite 
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useless, as a cinder-track is always faster than the best turf. In 
the race in question Chase took a slight lead of Shaw at the first 
hurdle, and although the latter gained upon his opponent about 
the middle of the race, he was beaten at the end by a yard or 
so in the time of 153 seconds. Shaw jumped perceptibly higher 
over his hurdles than Chase, the latter tucking his legs up under 
him more. It is worthy of notice that, while Shaw cleared all his 
hurdles, Chase knocked over one, which would probably have cost 
him the race under English conditions. As a rule, however, Chase 
jumps his hurdles quite cleanly, and when he met Shaw a week 
later, at the club sports of the New York Athletic Club, Chase beat 
the Englishman easily, the latter being unaccountably out of form. 
Chase on this occasion again covered the full distance in 153 
| seconds, thus making an American record; for in his previous 
| performance he disentitled himself to the record, according to the 
| American rules, by knocking down his hurdle. There can be no 
question that Chase is the better performer of the two under the 
American rules, but Shaw’s performance in running to a yard, 
under alien conditions, the-best hurdler America has produced, 
was not the least honourable of his many achievements. Chase’s 
style reminded me very strongly of that of Bulger, the Irishman, 
who twice won the English championship, and astonished his 
friends by beating Shaw on these occasions. Both men ‘ pop’ 
over the hurdles instead of striding over them, and are down on 
| the ground again in an instant. It would be very interesting to 
see Chase perform under English conditions, and I know no reason 
why they should not suit him. 

The remaining events are only memorable for the fine per- 
formances done by the American runners, and in no case show 
an example of the meetings of the best English and _ best 
American amateurs. Horan, the Cambridge president, distin- 
guished himself by running his half-mile in 1 min. 552 secs.; but 
| it is impossible to describe him as the best English half-miler 

while E. C. Bredin is still on the path. Of Kilpatrick I have 
only to say that his performance impressed me as rather one 
| of endurance than speed, although he covered his distance in 
1 min. 53? secs.—another ‘world’s record.’ He accomplished 
this time by being carefully paced for half the distance, and by 
then pushing along all the last quarter without any break, and 
his admirable-condition brought him home. He is a tall, wiry 
runner, with beautiful stride and little weight, but decidedly 
sluggish and lacking in pace. This may seem a curious thing to 
say of a man who can run half a mile in 1 min. 533 secs., but it 
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is none the less true. I think I have seen men with better 
natural capacity to run half a mile, but none of them has ever 
been trained to the pitch that, Kilpatrick was last autumn. 
Conneff, too, the winner of the mile and three miles, was also 
trained to a wonderful pitch ; but he is a born runner, not a made 


KILPATRICK WINNING THE 880 YARDS 


one. He has a beautiful springy action, runs with a light foot 
and good stride, and his spurting power is wonderful. I have 
no doubt, had the runners not made the mistake of starting too 
slowly, that Conneff could have beaten 4 mins. 15 secs. for his 
mile. 

Perhaps the most wonderful of all the wonderful performances 
of the first competition was the high jump of Sweeney, 6 ft. 5% in. 
The illustration on p. 583 will show better than verbal descrip- 
tion how he manages to clear such an extraordinary height. His 
system is to get the legs over first, and at the time he is shooting 
them over the bar he is practically in the same attitude as is a 
pole-jumper. He then raises his body in the air by jerking or 
twisting himself round in towards his right. The achieve- 
ment is graceful enough, though it might appear otherwise from 
the accurate description of it. Sweeney also, like the others, was 
aided to his record by a prolonged course of arduous practice 
and careful training, and by the very hot day and perfect con- 
dition of the ground. 

NO. V. VOL. I. QQ 
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I might here remark, for those who are not versed in athletic 
platitudes, that it has long been a matter of common knowledge 
that ‘the hotter the day, the faster the time.’ I do not think 
there is any limit to this formula. The day of this meeting was 
the hottest day of the whole summer in America, and both 
Englishmen and Americans in many cases did better than they 
had ever done before. 

The remaining events are only noticeable for the overthrow 
of the Englishmen. Both Fitzherbert, the English quarter-mile 
champion, and Oakley, the English champion long-jumper, were 
utterly out of form, and hardly fit even to appear on the path. 
Both had been the victims of that summer cholera which hardly 
any English visitor to America in very hot weather succeeds in 
escaping. Jordan, the Oxonian, who seemed to revel in the hot 
weather, would have won the quarter had not the breakdown 
of Downer necessitated his starting, less than an hour before, 
in the 220 yards race. Jordan, who has never done 50 seconds 
in London, was beaten only a few inches in 49 seconds; but 
there. can be little doubt that the path (which begins with a 
straight of 200 yards, and has only one easy turn) is a second 
faster than either Stamford Bridge (in its present shape) or the 
Queen’s Club. This fact should appear pretty clearly from the 
time made by Lewin, the Cambridge second string, who won 
the quarter in the Yale-Cambridge match a fortnight later in 
494 seconds, which is more than a second faster than he had ever 
done at Fenner’s, the very fastest of English tracks. Burke, 
the American winner of the quarter-mile, is a good, but in no sense 
a remarkable, runner. 

Of the performances at the Yale-Cambridge match it can only 
be said in one word that they were disappointing. Taking them 
all round, the Yale men were slightly better than the Cantabs, 
and in considerably better condition. Both the sprinters whom 
Cambridge sent to America—Gorner Williams and Wilding— 
were obviously ill, as also was Fitzherbert ; and Mendelson, the 
long-jumper, was hardly fit to be out of bed. The fortnight of 
sweltering weather which followed the arrival of the athletes in 
America effectually disposed of the Cambridge chances ; but so 
many of the Yale men themselves appeared to be in poor form 
that it may well be they were similarly affected. The most _ 
interesting race of the meeting was the quarter-mile, which was 
won by Lewin, owing to his pluck in forcing the pace and sticking 
to the advantage he obtained early in the race. There were 
two hurdle races: one, over cinder, won by Cady, of Yale; the 
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other, over grass (English rules), won by Hatch, of Yale. And 
this reversal of form (for the same pair ran for Yale in both 
races) seems to show that there is an essential difference in the 
requisites of success in the two styles. 

The causes of the Cambridge defeat I take to be partly the 
effect of the climate and the abnormally hot weather upon the 
Englishmen, but to no less a degree the superior system of 
training and coaching which is in vogue at Yale, as at the other 
leading University and athletic centres. Of this latter I shall 
speak directly. 

The overwhelming defeat of the London Athletic Club repre- 
sentatives requires more consideration. The climate, no doubt, 
caused some of their men to break down entirely—Fitzherbert, 
Oakley, and Mendelson being entirely disabled from this cause ; 
and it must not be,forgotten that, while the London Athletic Club 
team was little more than an ordinary club team, and contained 


- only four of the winners of the English championships—namely, 


Bradley, Shaw, Fitzherbert, and Oakley—the Americans had all 
their amateur champions representing them, except the winner of 


- the long-distance championship, who, however, was nothing like so 
_ good as Conneff, who did not start at the American championship 
- meeting. The Englishmen were thus entered for a very unequal 
’ contest ; but no shadow of a reflection can be cast upon the New 

York authorities for the course they took in recruiting their ranks 


from all quarters of the United States. It was distinctly under- 
stood upon both sides of the water that either side should enrol 
recruits for this particular match, and the Londoners made efforts 
to secure the services of all the best runners in the United King- 
dom ; the only reason why they were not represented by all the 
champion athletes of the year was that a large number of them 
were unable to, or declined to, take part in thematch. The great 
advantage which the Americans had in this respect was, there- 
fore, one to which they were most fairly and honestly entitled. 
But, quite apart from these considerations, and forming a judg- 
ment from the quality of the men who represented the American 
club, and the magnificent state of training in which these men 
were brought to the post, I entertain very little doubt that the 
New York Athletic Club team could have won a substantial 
majority of the events of this match against any team that 
England could have put into the field on that day. 

I should think there are ten amateur athletes in England for 
every one in the United States; and I have no reason to believe 
that, as regards physique, there is any superiority one way or the 
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other, as between Englishman and American, in their natural 
capacity for athletic exercises. The problem, therefore, arises, 
How is it that, with much fewer men to select from, the Ameri- 
cans achieve such superlative results? I think the answer is 
not hard to find. These results are the product of a system—a 
system which is more or less universal throughout the country, 
which is to be found amongst both the colleges and the leading 
clubs, and applies not only to track athletics, but to rowing, and 
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also to games like football. The system is that the club or college, 
as soon as it has selected its representatives in any sport, trains 
and maintains them entirely at the club’s expense, lodging them 
in many cases at the club-house or club quarters, and providing 
them at the club’s charge, not only with board and lodging, but with 
well-paid and competent instructors, who teach them the sport or 
game which they represent in a thorough and scientific manner. 
I am concerned at present only with description, and not with 
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criticism, of the system. In writing what I have set down above, 
I have not had in my mind any particular club or college for 
the moment, and am indeed aware that in some clubs and colleges 
an attempt is being made to modify the system. I am only, in 


YALE CLuB House, NEw HAVEN 


what follows, referring to the New York Athletic Club, because I 
have their book of laws and constitution of the club before me. The 
New York Athletic Club is a large social club with both a town 
house and a country house—their country house having a cinder- 
track, a boat-house, lawn-tennis courts, &c. It has about two 
thousand members, who take a keen interest in all kinds of athletic 
sport, and pay an entrance fee of 20/. in addition to an annual 
subscription of 10/7. They have also ‘ athletic members,’ who join 
without entrance fee, and pay, if resident in or near New York, a 
subscription of 5/. per annum ; if resident elsewhere, 2/. 10s. per 
annum. These athletic members are elected under the following 
rule: ‘The board of governors shall have power to elect any 
amateur athlete who, in their judgment, would be a desirable 
addition to the club, and who shall be recommended as such by 
six members of the board of governors.’ As the rivalry has been 
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very keen between clubs in America, it follows that the governors 
of a club can and do approach promising athletes, who, upon being 
enrolled for a small subscription and without entrance fee, are in 
many cases supported by their club during the entire period in 
which they are training for the championship sports or any repre- 
sentative match or contest. The inevitable development of such 
a system is that a club of many hundreds of members supports 
throughout a season, at an expense of some thousands of pounds, 
a small band of carefully selected and picked performers, and 
provides these performers with the best professional coaching 
which can be obtained for money. 

It is obvious that men carefully selected by a skilful impresario, 
and trained together at great expense in this manner, are sure to 


BERKLEY OVAL, TRAINING QUARTERS OF THE ENGLISH TEAM 


develop abnormal speed and endurance. The English amateur 
athlete, while pursuing his studies or business during the day, gets 
in only an hour or two of exercise in the evening, trains himself, and 
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lives at home. The advantage to the American is incalculable. 
The American amateur (to use a racing metaphor) is prepared in 
training quarters by a skilled trainer, and is completely under his 
orders ; the English amateur follows his own sweet will in training 
himself. 

The same system, as far as the training is concerned, is in 
vogue at the American Universities. All kinds of athletic games 
at college are managed together by one committee. At present 
the colleges derive a large revenue from the ‘ gate money ’ of foot- 
ball matches. This they practically devote to making an endow- 
ment for athletic skill. The man who at Oxford or Cambridge 
would be described as getting his ‘blue,’ is described by the 
American reporter as having ‘secured his seat at the training 
table.’ Just as at Oxford or Cambridge’a man can by means of 
his knowledge of classics or mathematics obtain an exhibition 
which goes towards paying his expenses, so he will find in an 
American college that his athletic ability will secure the payment 
of his ‘battels.’ The American athletic authorities have attained 
to the Greek system of supporting the athletic prizeman in the 
prytaneum at the public expense. 

The system stimulates athletic excellence in two ways: the 
endowment encourages the production of excellence; the profes- 
sional instruction turns out the finished performer. 

This professional instruction and scientific teaching show, as 
might be expected, the most marked results in the jumping and 
weight-throwing contests. In the long-jump the American athlete 
learns to get clean off the board at every jump, and does not waste 
his jump by taking off before the mark; he learns by assiduous 
practice exactly how far he takes with each stride before reaching 
the mark, and his jumping is thus consistent and accurate. In 
the high-jump he learns to remedy any defects in style or attitude 
which may cause his body to strike the bar, and he discovers to the 
inch the place from which he should take off. This can only be 
taught him by someone who stands over and watches each failure, 
and can see the reason of it. In weight-putting and hammer- 
throwing the results of scientific instruction are equally apparent. 
The performers are taught to use every pound of their weight in 
the twist of the body, and the requisite muscles are strengthened 
with gymnastic exercises. Even in running, the workmanlike 
action of the American athletes whom I saw gave evidence of 
careful coaching. Their sprinters have all learnt the lesson not 
to throw the chest too far back, the common fault of amateur 
Sprinters at the Universities. 
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Englishmen will be very foolish if they neglect the lesson which 
has been taught them by America, that competent scientific 
instructors should be engaged to teach the arts of athletics at each 
centre. Sport is an amusement and not a business; but what is 
worth doing is worth doing well, and efforts should certainly be 
made to disseminate amongst learners those principles which are 


HICKOK THROWING THE HAMMER 


well enough known to English professionals and to many amateurs, 
but which are nowhere systematically taught. The Universities 
as well as the leading clubs should be supplied with professional 
instructors who can both supervise the practice of the athletes and 
give advice as to diet and regimen. 

With regard to the other part of the American method, the 
‘training table’ and its attendant customs, I can only say that I 
sincerely hope they will never be introduced into England. The 
plan appears to me to be already killing that general movement 
towards the practice of manly games and exercises whic England 
communicated to America a quarter of a century ago. The system 
is producing a few wonderful performers, but does not stimulate 
that general practice of athletic exercise which has such beneficial 
results in England. In England, with our voluntary system of each 
man training himself, we have thousands and tens of thousands of 
active participants in football, cricket, and track athletics. In 
America the result is rapidly being reached of small bands of 
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gladiators being maintained by large companies of admiring 
spectators. Athletic sports should be for the many and not for 
the few. Practised only by the select few, they cease to be a 
national benefit or a national recreation. The Americans will do 
wisely to move backwards in point of organisation. Their first 
step should be to abolish the ‘ training table.’ 

I should, before leaving this subject, make it clearly under- 
stood that the system I have described is openly practised and is 
openly recognised as consistent with amateurism. It does not 
merely exist swb rosé. Theclubs and Universities publish balance 
sheets showing the expenditure upon the production of ‘ amateur 
athletes.’ In one year one of the Universities expended thus 
5,0007. At the complimentary dinner given by the New York 
Athletic Club to the London Athletic Club representatives, one 
of the American speakers, after alluding to the prosperity of 
his club, expressed a hope that in ‘a few years it would not 
only have a club-house twice as large, but would have twice as 
much money to devote to the fostering of amateur sport.’ The 
system, with its faults and its merits, bids fair at present to 
become the national system of the country. There are, however, 
many observers and critics in the country who are coming to be 
alive to its dangers. 

One other possible misconception must be guarded against. 
As a class the men who secure the benefits of the club training 
table are, in numbers of instances, men of good social position. 
Of those who appeared in the New York Athletic Club team, 
Wefers, Crum, Orton, Cross, Kilpatrick, and Hickok belonged to 
recognised American colleges. The men themselves cannot be 
blamed for accepting the benefits of the system, and they are more 
honest in their amateurism than those amateurs who accept 
‘expenses’ on a scale which exceeds their expenditure, and thereby 
are practically paid for their services. ‘My objection is not to the 
men, but to the system. It is, in my opinion, radically vicious, 
and more likely to kill than to foster the genuine spirit of sport. 

I have scarcely space left to deal with various other questions 
which interest athletes in England and America. The wonderful 
performances made by Americans when competing from time 
to time in England during the last fourteen years have long ago 
taught sensible persons that to disregard and jeer at American 
timing is absurd. In comparing English and American records, 
it should not be forgotten that the climate of America is hotter 
than ours, and therefore favourable for fast times; for in England 
a really broiling day is a rarity—in an American athletic season 
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it is the rule. I believe there are some timekeepers in America 
who, to use a familiar expression, ‘lean in favour of the runner.’ 
In England the almost universal rule is to show jealousy with 
regard to the making of ‘a record ;’ but this merely means that 
between English and American times we may look occasionally 
for a difference of one-fifth of a second, and means nothing more. 
In America, too, the tracks are measured 1 ft. 6 in. from the edge ; 
in England 1 foot ; and that makes a difference in the longer races. 

Speaking of timekeepers, they appear to be considered in 
America by far the most important of the officials. They are 
allowed to run all over the path, and not infrequently get in 
the way of the competitors and the judges. At the finish of the 


New YorK ATHLETIC CLUB TRAINING QUARTERS, TRAVERS ISLAND 


100 yards race on September 21, two of the timekeepers de- 
liberately planted themselves between the judges and the runners. 
There are, by-the-bye, far too many officials at the ordinary 
American athletic meeting. A score or more of beribboned 
functionaries pervade the enclosure, and do little to assist the 
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management of the meeting, nor are these meetings, as a rule, 
remarkable for punctuality. 

While passing these criticisms, however, I do not forget that 
they are small matters, and that in the one thing needful— 
the spirit of Fair Play—the American athletes are our equals. I 
gladly put on record that, in my dealings with those in charge of 
the two International meetings held in America this autumn, I 
met no one who desired to take any advantage of the English, 
either before or during the contests, nor anyone who treated the 
English athletes as if they considered that the Englishmen were 
trying to take an advantage. To my mind, it is lamentable that 
English and American gentlemen should treat each other with 
mutual distrust in matters of sport. I believe such distrust on 
either side to be quite unfounded and unreasonable. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF THE CAMBRIDGE DRAG 


BY J. M. PAULTON, M.P. 


Yes, my dear Editor, I believe it’s a fact that I did promise to 
write something for you about the Drag and the sport we used to 
have with it at Cambridge. It sounds such an easy thing to do 
(especially in a post-prandial moment at the club), but it’s a 
terribly long time ago, and unfortunately I kept no diary or record 
of those twice-blessed days. Astonishing to find how difficult it 
is to straighten out one’s recollections, how detached and in- 
consecutive the incidents seem, and how many gaps there are to 
fill. 

We used to run about twenty drags, known by the names of 
places near to which the meets were held. They were Fox’s 
Bridge, Over, King Bill (so called from an inn whose signboard 
carried the royal arms in pious memory of his late Majesty King 
William IV.), Childerley Gate, The Five Bells (Oakington), Two 
Pot House, Stowe Fox, The Downing Arms, Histon Windmill, 
The White Horse (Barton), Cumberton Guide Post, Fulbourne, 
Cottenham, Moyes’ Farm, Howe House, Waterbeach, Drayton, 
The Kennels, and (last, but not least, as may be mentioned here- 
after) the Ditton drag. There was considerable variety of country, 
with, of course, a lot of heavy Cambridgeshire plough ; but most 
of us rode pretty light—as, indeed, some of us could still if we only 
had the chance and enough of it in these days. The line was 
generally from five to seven miles, according to country; the 
Over drag, one of the best, was only three miles long, but all 
grass, with a fence every hundred yards, forty-eight of them 
altogether, and the pace was always a cracker from start to finish. 

The Downing Arms was about the stiffest drag of all, over 
lands belonging to Downing College, with very big fences made 
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up in a way that denoted expert knowledge on the part of the 
college authorities. This, however, was less surprising than 
might be supposed, inasmuch as the Fellows of Downing enjoyed 
the advantage of reckoning amongst their number the renowned 
Jack Perkins, whose scholastic zeal was at least equalled, if not 
surpassed, by an ardent devotion to the pleasures of the chase 
and of the table. 

The kennels were at the Brick Fields near the Trumpington 
Road, but I think the hounds were then kept at Newnham Croft ; 
I forget why, probably to suit the domestic convenience of Leete, 
who had charge of them in the capacity of kennel huntsman. 
Indeed, to judge by appearances, it was not unreasonable to 
suppose that he and his horse and the hounds shared one and the 
same abode. 

Leete was a worthy old fellow, but he always looked more 
than anything like a bum-bailiff out for a holiday. He rode an 
old three-legged horse (called ‘Ivanhoe,’ of all names, and once 
upon a time the property of Captain Machell), rather more shaggy 
if possible than himself, both of them diffusing a constant and 
overpowering odour of aniseed. You could always ‘wind’ Leete 
across the road or round the corner with the breeze behind him. 
How in the world he managed to lay the drag as he did, and to 
negotiate the obstacles over, through, or under which he and his 
old horse scrambled and crawled, was and will ever remain a 
matter of amazement to all of us. Pinto and I stole a march on 
him more than once to watch the process, and got a few glimpses 
of it. When he came to a stiff place he would dismount, throw 
over it one end of the line to which was attached the old rabbit- 
skin that carried the scent (it had a suspicious resemblance in 
more respects than one to the waistcoat he wore on off days), 
and then, if he could not get over or through, he would ride round 
by some gap or gate, pick up his line, and shuffle on to the next 
fence. At the end of a drag, Leete’s spurs were invariably 
covered with great blobs of fur, scraped from various portions of 
Ivanhoe’s horny hide without causing the slightest pain or in- 
convenience to that phenomenal relic of horseflesh, so thick and 
matted was its shaggy covering. 

Leete generally took the hounds on to the meet (often ex- 
periencing the utmost difficulty and vexation in getting them past 
a large manure-heap which always adorned a certain road corner !) 
and, after stabling them, he had to start off to lay the drag about 
an hour before they were laid on the line. If, as occasionally 
happened, he hadn’t taken sufficient start, or the drag was run 
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extra fast (64 miles in twenty-four minutes from Fox’s Bridge 
was about the best time we had on record), we would run him to 
view a fence or two from home, and then it was a sight for gods 
and men to see him finish in front of the hounds. 

The hounds were, of course, a scratch pack, replenished from 
time to time by drafts from Lord Yarborough’s, the Fitzwilliam, 
Cleveland, Cambridgeshire and Devon and Somerset. It must 


ONE OF LEETE’S LITTLE DODGES 


be confessed that they were for the most part an indifferent lot. 
Lord Palmerston once said of the Turks: ‘ What can you expect 
from people who wear their slippers down at heel?’ And what 
could you expect of hounds drafted from various packs for run- 
ning heel and other more vicious propensities? Out of the six 
or eight couple, however, a few ran well and fast enough for 
anything; four in particular, I remember. Norman, Roman, 
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Jester, and Vengeance, were as good as any drag-hounds need 
be. They always jumped their fences, never threading them nor 
hanging back, and the best whip in England couldn’t have stopped 
them when running. They knew every yard of certain favourite 
drags, and sometimes when a new course was laid, they would of 
their own accord run the old line to which they were accustomed. 
Once in the King Bill Drag they couldn’t hit off the scent at the 
usual start, and the master galloped with them round by the road 
to the finish, put them on heel-way, and had a good run back. 

One very foggy day everybody lost the hounds—the horn was 
blown vigorously, and after a while several couples came up, hit 
off the scent, and away they went for several fields before the 
master could distinguish that they were some of the Beagles, 
which had happened to be out hunting hard by, and had come to 
the sound of the wrong horn! As may be imagined, their master 
was not best pleased when he at length came up in pursuit of 
them. 

We had two meets a week during the season—i.e. the Lent 
and October terms. The field was generally small, some eight or 
ten of us being the regular attendants; but sometimes there 
would be between twenty and thirty at the start, and, of course, 
all who came out were welcome. 

Fulbourne was always the opening meet ; but it was not much 
of a drag—just a scurry over a bare country with few enclosures 
and easy fences: a happy hunting-ground for some of the would- 
be horsey undergraduates and two-guinea sportsmen, whose visits 
were angelically few and far between. 

I remember one fellow, who had hired a good mare which he 
couldn’t manage, riding back to Newman’s Yard after a drag and 
telling Tom Hills that the mare couldn’t jump. ‘Oh,’ said Tom, 
with a grunt, turning his back on him and addressing the master, 
who happened to be standing by; ‘the mare carn’t jump, carn’t 
she? Looky you ’ere, sir, there’s some genelmen wot gets on a 
’orse, and they rides at a fence, and then they prays "EAVEN the 
‘orse don’t jump! And them’s the gexelmen wot comes to 
grief.’ 

The Fulbourne line, moreover, was perilously near the Duke 
of Leeds’ coverts, and there was often a sad to-do when the 
hounds got on to one or more of the plentiful hares. Once at 
least the riotous brutes got into the plantation, which was a 
shocking affair; and Algy Lawley for one will not have forgotten 
the tow-row there was, and the time it took to get the pack home 
in a disgracefully gorged condition. 
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The drag funds were obtained by subscriptions, and sufficed 


_ more or less to cover expenditure—sometimes, I fear, rather less 


than moré, as the following letter, which I copy verbatim from 
the original, seems to show :— 
‘Newnham Croft. Sept. 12. 79. 

‘ Sir,—-I expect the hounds back 1st Oct. Wentworth is dead 
was out the evening before was looking well was an old hound 
will attend to orders must beg of you to send some money as I 
dont know what to do quite expected to have heard from you 
beginning of July apologising for troubling 

‘Iam yours obly. 
‘A. LEETE.’ 


Every now and then poor old Leete found it necessary to seek 
personal interviews on these business matters, but his desire to 
expound financial details did not always, if ever, meet with the 
encouragement and success which he was entitled to expect, and 


- consequently he had learnt that the object was seldom to be 
_ accomplished by wholly guileless methods. 


A rather funny instance of it occurred during the mastership 
of our old friend, Dolly ——. It was after my time, but I am 
sure he will forgive me for telling the story, especially as I refrain 


_ from identifying him more fully in these political days. Far 


be it from me by such means to undermine a pillar of the State, 
and bring about a disruption of the present Ministry. 

On the occasion referred to, the impecunious Leete wended 
his way circumspectly to ‘26’ in search of the master, and 
stepped upstairs to Dolly’s rooms with cautious tread. Leete’s 
attempts to fall upon his prey unawares were generally frustrated 
by a chronic cough and the nature of his boots, and as soon 
as the well-known sounds heralded his approach, Dolly slipped 
quietly under the sofa, trusting that the huntsman would draw 
the covert blank, and retire without more ado. lLeete, however, 
had observed many things in the course of a long and chequered 
career, and on entering the room his experienced eye detected 
certain outward and visible signs of recent habitation. Having 
played the game before, and being in no particular hurry, he gave 
a deprecatory cough, and seated himself on the edge of a chair. 
Dolly lay low and waited. At the end of an hour Leete gave 
another cough and took two more inches of chair. When another 
hour had passed Dolly perceived that his position was untenable, - 
so he gave it up, and crawled out with the best grace he could 
assume; whereupon Leete gravely saluted him, and proceeded to 
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explain the object of his visit, without appearing to have noticed 
anything unusual or even dilatory in his reception. 

During my first term at Cambridge (Oct. ’76) poor Hoole, 
who was master of the drag, was killed in a steeplechase at 
St. Ives whilst riding for the Challenge Whip. After that the 
races were always held at Cottenham, over a course which 
Captain Machell once declared was the stiffest he had ever seen... 

Gordon Cunard then took the drag, and was succeeded the 
next year by Herbert Magniac, who was a capital master, being 
an excellent horseman and very good indeed across country. My 
first acquaintance with him was the result of a fall, which might 
have ended badly for me. I was pinned down with my leg under 
the horse, who was lying between me and a gate-post, so that he 
could not get up without rolling over me. It was an awkward 
moment, but, luckily for me, Herbert had heard the crash, and 
galloped up just in time to drag me free. I forget whether or not 
we finished the run; but anyhow, we then and there made the 
beginning of a long and close friendship. He had a clinking good 
horse named Spinaway; but the one I remember best was old 
Mosquito, a legacy from Binning, who said he gave him to the only 
person whom the horse wouldn’t bite. Mosquito was a wonderful 
jumper, as well known to the drag as was Bosco (best and 
cleverest of dogs) to the inmates and frequenters of ‘ French’s.’ 
Binning had some awfully good horses; and Algy Lawley (who 
often carried the horn) used to cut down the field on Gingertail. 
‘ Joe’ Lawley also braved all perils and tumbled about gallantly 
in most undefeated style, long ere the days when he became a 
dashing squadron leader in the X.R.H. Occasionally, too, George 
Lambton would display the promise of his future prowess, being, 
I think, less bored with the Drag than he was with most things 
at Cambridge, which I am bound to admit is not saying much, 
but he was an exception. Yarborough, of course, rode good 
hunters, and was very often out with the drag, likewise Hugh and 
Reggie Fitzwilliam, amongst many others who might be named. 

There was no harder rider than Jack Willoughby, who would 
go at anything, and get over it somehow, occasionally: making 
matchwood of it in the case of timber if the nails happened to be 
on the wrong side. Dear old ‘ Sir J.’—very best of good fellows ! 
How he used to make things hum at ‘34’ and elsewhere! I 
wonder if he ever thinks of those days now out in Mashonaland ? 
I must mention one personal episode, which was very charac- 
teristic of him. It happened (as may be mentioned hereafter) that 
I was smashed up by a bad fall, and laid out for dead. The 
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moment he heard of it he sent for a trap, loaded up a three-dozen 
case of some wonderful old ’51 port which he kept for special 
occasions, and galloped off with it to the farmhouse where I was 
lying some four miles away, hoping that a little of it might help 
to revive me! I was a long way past the application of such 
remedies, but none the less do I bear the incident in loving 
memory as one amongst innumerable other instances of devoted 
kindness on the part of the many good friends and companions 
who, by their extraordinarily clever care and untiring patience, 
saved my life and pulled me through, despite doctors’ verdicts. 

At the end of ’78 or beginning of ’79 Alfred Pease became 
master of the drag, he who was ever known and beloved among 
us by the name of ‘ Pinto,’ whereof the origin must be chronicled. 

He came up in the year of grace 1876, what time Ouida was 
wont to thrill a wondering world by revealing to the public gaze 
the inner life and hitherto unsuspected habits of a sporting 
aristocracy. Just then a skit upon some of these lucubrations 
was published by Frank Burnand, to one of whose immortal 
‘Happy Thoughts’ was due the founding of the A. D. C. at 
Cambridge in 1855, as everyone knows. He gave to the hero 
of his travesty the style and title of Sir Pint o’ Peas, the 
obviously appropriate application of which at once suggested 
itself to the tuneful ear of Bobby Spencer, who ungrudgingly 
bestowed upon the study of contemporary literature such leisure 
as he could spare from researches into the classics and from the 


requirements of the drama of which he was so brilliant an 


ornament. 


Under Pinto’s auspices the drag flourished and prospered 
exceedingly. Whilst, be it noted, not neglecting to do a goodly 
amount of hard reading for our exams, we had a lot of very 
harmless fun in those merry days, some bits of which I recall 
with amusement on reading some scraps from a friend’s journal, 
and some old letters which I have unearthed whilst writing this. 

‘ Feb. 17.—I have had such a day of it. Yesterday there were 
about nine of us sitting here (19 Trinity Street) trying tunes on 
my drag horn, &c. The Proctor arrived, and incontinently took 
the horn and my name as the owner of the horn and rooms. I 
thought nothing more of it till this morning, when I received 
three notices: one to call on the Proctor, one to call on my tutor, 
and one to call on the Dean. I began with “Joey,” who to my 
surprise knew my name and took my side; he told me to go to 
the Proctor and “to preserve a candid yet submissive mien,” so 
off I went to Proctor Smith, who said that we blew the horn 
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every day and all night, that we cracked whips out of the 
windows, pelted the foot-passengers, and appeared in the win- 
dows carousing in a semi-nude state. I told him it was a lie, 
and so it is. Bertie may be fond of leaning out of my window 
in his shirt sleeves after breakfast and “ tonking ” the ’bus-drivers 
as they drive under the archway into the Blue Boar yard, and he 
did give me a shampoo by hitting me on the side of the head 
witK an egg off the breakfast table when I was walking down the 
street. But I can’t help it. I was most submissive, and he 
gated me to 8 o'clock, which only means that Mother Brown’s 
clock will have to be put back four hours for the rest of the 
term.’ 

‘ Great excitement in the street to-day. Weston, the walking 
man, was to arrive, but Haig of Trinity and Peter Burges fore- 
stalled him. We collected all the cabs and ’busses, Haig dressed 
himself as Weston, and made a splendid entry; the mob, Bobbies, 
Proctors, and Bulldogs followed yelling and flying about. In 
Jesus Lane they found it wasn’t Weston after all, and Haig had 
to run for his life into the “ Pitt.” ’ 

‘ Nov. 7, ’°78.—In bed since Tuesday from a bad fall with the 
drag. The Dr.’ (viz. Dr. Garland, who was killed a few days 
afterwards whilst returning from hunting by a pig running be- 
tween his horse’s legs) ‘is a bit rough, and when I complained of 
the pain on being put to bed he said, “ Oh, that’s nothing to what 
it'll be to-morrow when you get stiff.” ... I am vastly enter- 
tained by Mother Brown’s efforts to get my breakfast tray out of 
the room. It is a swing door with a strong spring, and as soon 
as she has set down her things and opened the door it is shut 
again before she can get there, dear old thing!’ 

But to return to the drag. There was always a lot of timber 
to jump, with a goodly proportion of gates concerning which there 
was a sort of unwritten law or tradition. Some you always had 
to jump or forfeit any claim to having ridden the line. Some you 
might open if you could or had time, unless Leete had had orders 
to lock them all up. In the White Horse Barton Drag there 
were twenty-two gates, and one day, out of a field of twenty-three 
starters, eighteen came to grief. Algy Lawley, Binning, Pinto 
and Percy Aylmer all four charged a gate together and jumped 
it abreast—pretty to see, but rather risky. 

Another time Binning jumped the big gates in and out of the 
railway line in the Five Bells Drag. But the boldest thing I ever 
saw with the drag was done by Pinto on old Sauce-box. In the 
King Bill Drag the last fence but one was a stiff four-foot ox-rail 
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running from some farm buildings across a pasture. Pinto had 
been thrown out and three of us were ahead of him. As we rode 
at the rails, the line being near the buildings, a dozen labourers. 
armed with billhooks and pitchforks rushed out and lined the 
fence brandishing their weapons. Our horses whipped round in 
alarm, and we pulled up mightily astonished and puzzled at the 
onslaught. It appeared that the farmer had taken umbrage at 
something, probably because Leete had camaged a fence in his 
sinful old way, and was determined to stop us. Whilst we were 
arguing with the men, vainly offering any and every kind of com- 
pensation and inducement (even the temptation of seeing us 
break our necks over a horrid high gate into the farmyard if 
they would let us have a shot at it), Pinto came galloping up 
behind us, and thinking that our horses had refused, he rode 
straight at the rails. Two of the men rushed at him with their 
weapons ; he scarcely had time to realise their intention before 
taking off, but old Sauce-box never swerved a foot, rose at and 
cleared the rails, making the men jumpaside. As he landed they 
cut at him with their billhooks, but Pinto warded off one blow 
and caught the other man a rare backhander with his heavy crop. 
It was more than any of us could do or attempt, so he finished 
alone, and we came in ignominiously defeated. Remembrance of 
such incidents, many and various, caused some of us to feel all 
the more pleasure in seeing him win the House of Commons 
Point to Point race on Norah Creina in 1891, for which he had 
run a good second on the same mare the year before. 

I do not recall any other case of difficulty with, or opposition 
from, farmers. Their sporting instincts sufficed to smother any 
grumblings at occasional slight damage to fences, and our propi- 
tiatory offerings of sundry gallons of gin were always accepted in 
a spirit of satisfaction. One farmer came to see Algy, and said he 
had heard tell as how the young gents was gluttons to jump, and 
he wished to make known that he could find them a six-mile run, 
all over grass, and ‘every fence fit to break your blooming necks,’ 
but I don’t think anything ever came of it. 

Talking of grass reminds me again of the Over Drag, one of 
the first obstacles in which was an infernal great open ditch full 
of black mud covered with thick green slime. The banks were 
flush with the grass on each side, so that horses couldn’t see where 
to take off, and as often as not galloped into it. The first time I 
rode that drag I went plumb into the very middle (I can hear 
the squelch now), and was shot forward on to the horse’s ears, 
but for which he might have kept his head out. As it was he 
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PINTO AND THE BILLHOOKS 


went under entirely, and was nearly suffocated before I could 
scramble to the bank and drag him out. We must have been a 
pretty sight, I from the shoulders downwards, and the horse from 
tip to tail coated with thick and most evil-smelling black slime. 
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He coughed and snorted and tried to spit like a Christian, whilst 
I wiped the filth out of his eyes, poor beast! So all we could do 
was to jog home thirteen miles, and slink into Cambridge through 
the backs, by which time the mud had caked hard and fast, and 
oh! the job I had to get my boots off—a brand-new pair, too, 
worse luck. But I got off better than Jack Pease and Willoughby 
did another day when they both sploshed into the same place, 
and it took them two hours with the aid of twenty yokels to get 
their horses out. Jack Pease happened to be riding Alfred’s grey 
horse, Shamrock (instead of his own favourite, Osmund, on whom 
he was always bad to beat, albeit a better horse than Shamrock 
seldom, if ever, looked through a bridle), and the latter was 
absolutely unrecognisable, having come out of the slough as 
black as a hearse-horse. 

There were two terrible places to cross in the Stowe Fox Drag, 
each at the bottom of a very steep grass field ; the first was a very 
wide and deep open ditch, and the whole lot of fellows always 
charged down at it in line, for the most part with the certain 
prospect of a ducking. Those who managed to get over safely, 
or without losing their horses, then had to face a rather worse 
place—a brook under a tree, with a very high broken bank from 
which to take off, and a drop of four or five feet on landing on to 
boggy ground. Thanks to my gallant little horse, The Doctor (I 
must put in a good word for him, R.I.P.), it so happened that I 
never got a fall at either of those places ; but on one occasion only 
three of us got over out of a large field, eleven of whom were in 
the brook at the same moment, the rest refusing or flopping in 
by degrees. One fellow, I remember, whose horse we had caught, 
shouted to us to leave it, and remained groping about up to his 
armpits in the muddy water, fishing for his stirrup-leathers with 
his spurs. So Pinto, Jack, and I had the rest of the run to our- 
selves. 

Our sport at the end of 1879 was rather spoilt by the great 
frost. Ugh! how cold it was in that detestable exam. room 
under the Senate House. How any of us ever got through our 
Tripos, I don’t know. Certainly I, for one, was frozen stiff and 
blue the whole time. After Alfred had gone down, Jack Pease 
became master in the Lent term, 1880, and amongst other notable 
successes (for no better sportsman ever carried the horn) he had 
the luck whilst returning from the Fox Bridge Drag, late one 
afternoon, to get the hounds on to the line of a fox, which they 
took up like a flash, and, after running a great pace, they killed 
him. It is noteworthy that the old hounds, which ran almost 
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mute with the drag, gave tongue as soon as they winded the fox, 
and all the time they were running him. 


_ My career with the drag (and very nearly with everything else 
in this world!) was brought to a complete and most unduly dra- 
matic conclusion at the beginning of March. 


A SLOUGH oF DEsPponD 


The first as well as the last drag I rode at Cambridge was the 
Ditton one. Concerning the former, I recall a vision of Duddy 
Leigh on a very small pony charging an enormous quickset fence 
considerably higher than himself. The pony buried itself in a 
ditch on the take-off side, and Duddy shot into the air, up thie 
middle and down again, lighting in the shape of a ball bang on 
top of the fence. A tradition long prevailed that during the rest of 
the term, despite every effort to extract the thorns from his person, 
a cane-bottomed chair was absolutely essential to his comfort at 
Atheneum T’s and other social gatherings. 

My last drag was also at Ditton. Having happened to get 
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and keep the lead with a good start, I was going ahead comforta- 
bly a few fields from the finish, when a chap on a fresh thorough- 
bred screw cut in from the road, and started to race me down the 
meadow. At the bottom of this, just before the turn into the 
straight, there was a locked gate on a bridge or causeway, which 
was the only jumpable place. Seeing that the other fellow had 
the legs of me, I let him go first to avoid a collision; he pecked 
on landing, and to avoid jumping on him I had to pull my horse 
out of his stride, and being blown I suppose he took off badly ; 
anyhow, they 
said he hit the 
top bar, turned 
a complete sum- 
mersault, and 
came down right 
on top of me 
with the saddle- 
tree (which was 
broken) across 
the middle of my 
back. Of course, 
I was fairly 
smashed and 
flattened out like 
a postage-stamp. 
Jack Pease rode 
up in a few mo- 
ments, and found 
a yokel stand- 
ing over me, 
who casually re- 
marked, ‘ Well, 
’e be a dead-’un, 


HE TURNED A COMPLETE SUMMERSAULT for sure.’ 


However, they 
got a hurdle, and carried me to old Miller’s cottage at Biggen 
Abbey Farm close by, belonging to Mr. Fison of Horningsea, 
to whom I have ever felt deeply grateful for all the kindness 
which he and his wife bestowed upon me during many weeks. 
The things that happened afterwards are matters chiefly or 
entirely of personal concern, and would be quite another story, 
which I must refrain from trying to tell; much as I am 
tempted to say something in grateful recollection of the truly 
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wonderful way in which my old friends, Claude, ‘The Babe,’ 
Jack, Rowley, and many other good fellows nursed me back to 
life, and tended me night and day for so long. They used to take 
it in turns, driving out from Cambridge in parties of three or four. 
But, as already said, that is another story. My excuse, if need be, 
for having mentioned it, is because all those recollections are very 
far indeed from being the least pleasant part of innumerable happy 
associations with the drag during my four years at Cambridge. 

In concluding this very sketchy reminiscence and account of 
those jovial days, I would venture to remind anyone who is dis- 
posed to contemn what he may call ‘ herring hunting’ as being 
outside the pale of genuine sport, that good riding, good nerve, 
and a good horse are all required to go well with the drag; that 
the amenities of the hunting-field are duly regarded and jealously 
preserved ; that comparatively few undergraduates who care for 
horses and hounds can afford the expense or the time (I might 
even add, or the patience!) to indulge in foxhunting at Cambridge; 
and, finally, that many of the men who are, or have been, amongst 
the best-known riders to hounds first acquired or developed by 
this means the qualities and capabilities for which they have 
become noted. 

I should indeed be glad if these short jottings from my 
humble pen could serve to illustrate the truth of all that may 
be said, better than I can say it, in favour of the Cambridge Drag. 


exist described only the most elementary movements, and fre- 


SKATING GOSSIP 


BY T. MAXWELL WITHAM 


Au methods of self-propulsion are fascinating, but when, in ad- 
dition, progression is only possible by means of a correct balance, . 
as in skating and bicycling, the fascination is doubled. 
Figure-skating, as distinguished from skating as a means of 
progression, is comparatively modern, and, curiously enough, 
emanates from Great Britain and from English-speaking people. 
Before the year 1830 figure-skating was in its infancy, and such 
movements as were known were handed down from generation to 
generation by tradition, as the few books on the subject that did 


quently the directions given for acquiring these were entirely 
misleading. From the year 1869 till now skaters have been 
gradually taught by good text-books, the leading men in the art 
have studied the various movements that go to make up figure- 
skating, and have now practically demonstrated all the funda- 
mental strokes that are possible to the figure-skater. "We are not 
from this to understand that nothing new in figure-skating is 
possible. Far from it. Although every possible stroke is now 
known, the multitude of combinations by joining one stroke with 
another is perfectly endless; but whether the rising generation 
will derive as much pleasure in devising these combinations as 
the pioneers of the art did in working out the simple initial strokes 
is doubtful. In the dawn of figure-skating, undoubtedly the 
inside edge was the first which demonstrated the possibility of 
leaning over on an edge and so describing a curve, seeing that 
this inside edge was the easiest to execute by reason of the unem- 
ployed leg being always ready and available to act as a prop to 
the nervous or falling performer. This inside edge no doubt sug- 
gested the outside, and when this was demonstrated as possible, 
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it was practised to the entire exclusion of the inside, because in 
the early days the position of the skater’s body when executing 
the inside edge made it an ungainly and ungraceful movement. 
In practising the outside edge, our ancestors, no doubt, in ‘ holding 
on’ to the edge as long as possible occasionally found that at the 
end of the curve they made an involuntary half-turn, placing them 
on the inside back, and this involuntary turn being by practice 
reduced to a certain turn gives us the common figure 3. It has, 
no doubt, struck many people, as it has struck me, as curious and 
almost incredible, that, given the dandy-horse, which demonstrated 
the possibility of riding on a machine having two wheels in the 
same plane, it was some forty years after the advent of the dandy 
horse before it occurred to some one to put cranks ‘on the front 
wheel and so continue the motion, thus virtually creating the modern 
bicycle. And it is hardly more curious that, with the forward 3 
commencing with an outside edge and turning to an inside edge 
backwards to guide them, it was years before the other turns 
were discovered. Skaters continued to practise only the figures 
that had been handed down to them by tradition, gradually and 
slowly increasing the number of possible figures—such, for example, 
as a second and third turn in the 3. Who it was who had the 
boldness first to try the dangerous second turn is unknown, but 
the 3 having three turns and known as the ‘double 3’ was 
undoubtedly skated by the members of the Skating Club as early 
as 1830, but as a single turn, from inside back to inside forward, 
it is doubtful if it was skated till quite recent years. Then, again, 
another movement, now known as ‘a change of edge,’ but formerly 
called the ‘serpentine,’ might easily have occurred to a skater by 
chance. He might have been describing a curve of outside edge 
on the right leg and some one to the left of him might have spoken 
to him, and to answer the question asked he might have turned 
his body without putting down his left leg and have found him- 
self on the inside edge, and it would then naturally strike him 
that while on an edge he could, by altering his balance, change the 
edge from out to in, or from in to outside. It may, I think, be 
safely asserted that the germs of most modern figures have more 
probably been discovered by chance on the ice while practising 
something else than that they have been thought out in the 
study and declared theoretically possible. By tacking on a turn 
either at the end or the commencement of the newly-discovered 
change of edge a large number of new figures, known as Q’s and 
reverse (’s, were created ; but we have to thank our Canadian and 
American cousins for showing us how to make the charye of edge 
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a means of propulsion ; and when this was recognised, any number 
of movements on one leg could be joined together and skated 
without any assistance from the other leg other than swing. It 
is only within the last few years that the skating fraternity has 
from time to time been startled by the publication of descriptions 
and diagrams of new figures, some of them, perhaps, being put 
forward as theoretically possible, but practically impossible; yet 
now one sees boys of fourteen executing these supposed impos- 
sible figures with the greatest facility. How isthis? First, the 
modern figure-skater has a better constructed skate than his 
ancestors possessed ; and, secondly, skating being an imitative art, 
he has only to copy what he sees others doing, or follow the care- 
ful instruction given in the text-books, and he is thus enabled 
to acquire facility in executing difficult movements much more 
rapidly than did the pioneers of the art; but he does not attain 
what was to the early figure-skaters the supreme pleasure of 
thinking out and demonstrating as possible some movement which 
at that period was a new departure. 

The facility of communication all over the world has affected 
figure-skating as it has other arts, and itinerant professional 
skaters, mostly American, established themselves in Germany, 
Austria, Sweden, and Norway, and schools of skating were esta- 
blished, where the practice of the art is carried out by the natives 
in accordance with the early teaching of their professors, coupled 
with the desire for display peculiar to foreigners. The English- 
man tries to, and does in fact skate the most difficult movements, 
and at the same time his whole desire is to conceal the difficulty. 
The foreigners, on the other hand, exaggerate the motion or 
balance which emphasises the difficulty, and go for speed and 
dash, which they attain mostly at the cost of elegance. 

There is another school, that of St. Moritz, which is essen- 
tially British, and which has carried out the early teaching of the 
Skating Club of upright carriage and straightened knee to its 
logical conclusion, and it is quite wonderful to see the skill of the 
habitués of the St. Moritz rink in executing the most difficult 
movements with the arms quiescent and the knee and body per- 
fectly rigid. They carry this rigidity to an extent that some good 
judges consider exaggerated, but their style has one good quality, 
and one that will be more and more of use as an object lesson if 
our skating is to be done in the future principally in covered 
rinks, as it proves that by practice the most difficult movements 
may be skated with certainty and at a great pace without the 
stooping body, bent knee, and swinging arms which are the 
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essential characteristics of difficult figures when skated in the 
acrobatic fashion common to foreigners. 

What will the figure-skating of the future i improve | or degene- 
rate into? The improvement of the last few years has been 
most marked on the part of the men, and the ladies are running 
them very close. The causes of this decided improvement are the 
start given to figure-skating by the introduction of roller skates in 
1875, the greater interest that is now taken in anything athletic, 
the long frosts which we have enjoyed during the last few years, 
and the continuous practice which many of our best skaters 
obtain every year in the Engadine. But now that we have 
Niagara, and are to have similar places at Knightsbridge and 
Argyll Place, although there will be the opportunity of continuous 
practice, the space available is contracted and crowded, and the 
chances are that, from an English point of view, the skating will 
deteriorate. Individual acrobatic performances on skates will 
doubtless develop enormously, but the accuracy and correct pose 
which have hitherto distinguished English skating, as seen to per- 
fection in the ‘Club figures,’ will be lost. There is one form of 
skating which has made some little progress of late years, which 
the real-ice rinks may bring to great perfection, and that is ‘ hand- 
in-hand’ skating. It is fascinating of itself, and is practically 
possible in a crowded rink. For the ‘ side-by-side’ figures there 
are two ways of holding hands—first, the old method, where the 
gentleman, being on the left of the lady, takes her right hand in 
his right hand, and her left in his left, the joined right hands 
being underneath the left hands ; secondly, the method known as 
the Austrian. In this the lady puts her hands behind her with 
the palms upwards, and the gentleman takes them in his hands, 
which are turned palms downwards. He stands behind the lady 
to her left, the left hands are joined and brought forward, and the 
lady’s right hand is passed behind and across her back, and is so 
held in the gentleman’s right. When the gentleman is to the 
right of the lady the position is, of course, reversed. At first this 
position feels cramped, and it is especially the lady who is most 
affected. This is caused by the strangeness of skating with her 
hands held behind her back, but if the gentleman will be careful 
to always be at her side, either to the right or left, instead of 
behind her, this feeling will soon wear off, and when the lady is 
able, without effort, to swing her arms behind her from one side 
to the other, according to the position of her partner, it will be 
found that much freer skating can be done in the Austrian than 
in the old-fashioned side-by-side method. One thing must be re- 
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membered in hand-in-hand skating: if either of the partners 
should feel. that a fall is inevitable, the hands must be disengaged 
instantly ; and to do this, and to ensure ease and grace, the hands 
should be held but lightly, and by the ends of the fingers. In 
the confined space of a real-ice rink Club figures are not possible, 
as they occupy far too much room ; but this hand-in-hand skating 
can be indulged in to any extent, and as every movement that 
can be executed by an individual skating alone can be equally 
well skated by two persons holding hands in the Austrian method, 
it is probable that for the next few years any great improvement 
in figure-skating will be in this direction. 
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THE SPORTSMAN AT SCHOOL 


BY HORACE HUTCHINSON 


Ir is a common mistake to think that the education of the future 
sportsman begins with the first occasion of his firing a gun held 
to his shoulder by the instructor’s hand. In point of fact, it 
begins at a much earlier date than this. It begins, we may say, 
with the first stone thrown from childish fingers at a confiding 
sparrow, and is continued with the use of that series of boyish 
missile weapons which leads up to the adult dignity of the gun. 
At the same time, in his birdnesting, his butterfly collecting, and 
the rest of it, the boy will be learning the rudiments of that 
woodland science without which the sportsman’s craft is no 
better than the slaughterer’s. 

When I was a boy we had leave to roam in a large wood, 
about half a mile distant from the house, which was a perfect 
fairy realm of birdnesting boyhood. It had great trees in it, 
wherein, to say nothing of wood-pigeons and magpies, kestrels, 
and even squirrels, used to have their nests. Yet beneath these 
great trees the undergrowth was sometimes so thickly tangled with 
blackberry bush and honeysuckle, and the like, as to be impervious 
even to boys, whose bodies are small matters, and their tailor’s 
bills paid by someone else. This wilderness of great trees and 
tangle spread itself chiefly over a hillside which faced the 
mid-day sun and sloped steeply down to a lane which ran along 
in the valley. On the one side this lane was bounded by a wall, 


_ old and crumbly, delightful for the nesting of blue tits and of 


tree-creepers. On the other side its bound was a high hedge with 
a broad ditch on the near side, a ditch which broadened here 
and there so that it became a marsh in miniature—a marsh of 
depths which would almost drown a boy, in places, and fringed, 
on the hedge-side, with long flags and rushes, among which the 
moor-hens loved to play. 
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There, beside the stream, there seemed possible hiding places 
for all manner of wonders. Of a fact we knew that there were 
rats, which we called water-rats, though it is more than likely 
that they were only the common grey rat betaking himself for 
change of air to a 
watering-place. They 
drive out from their 
homes the real ‘ water- 
voles,’ as it has be- 
come the fashion, 
since Scotland has 
been so invaded by the 
smaller voles, to call 
the short-tailed ro- 
dents. Indeed, what 
will not the common 
rat, as we now style 
him, drive out ? Com- 
mon as he is, he is 
not indigenous, but 
came over, a-Viking, 
from Norway, and so 
established himself 
that the original old 
English black rat, who 
is smaller and less’ | 
only one rocky islet, 
as it is said, of Britain ee ee 
—namely, in a little WE CHEERFULLY SHOUTED AND THREW STONES 
rocky offshoot of that 
Lundy Island, out in the Bristol Channel, which one could see, if 
the weather were at all clear, by climbing to the roof of our house. 
It did not matter a bit to us, though, whether the dark little head 
and back, which were generally only revealed to us by the 
widening wake that they left behind as they moved through the 
water, belonged to one who was indigenous or a Norseman by 
origin. We cheerfully shouted and threw stones, or discharged 
catapult pellets at him as he escaped, possibly splashed, but cer- 
tainly unscathed, into the recesses of some home whose doors 
were under water. Only once did we capture one, and then not 
without paying a price, but that was far away from these streams 
and rushes—in fact, is ‘another story.’ We had great hopes that 
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some day or another we might find a nest of one of these water- 
rats, of whatever kind they were ; but that greatly expected day 
never arrived. We found a moor-hen’s nest, however—a great 
matted structure of faded flags—and in it many reddish-mottled 
eggs. The eggs were fresh, and when I had taken an odd one for 
my collection, we divided the others equally and cooked them in 
our respective homes. There never were such eggs as those eggs. 
I ate mine at tea. But that was always our experience—nothing 
ever tasted as good as the birds which fell to our traps or 
catapults, and which we used to cook by tying them to a string 
and hanging them before a bright fire. In this I had the in- 
terested sympathy of the authorities, even when, as happened 
once, the game was a cock robin which I had slain—the only 
bird I ever did so slay—with my crossbow. I can see now, with 
perfect distinctness, the wall on which he sat, the spot on which 
I stood and shot the bolt. I can remember the surprise with 
which I saw him carried off the wall, in a sort of floating motion 
which I recognised to be different from flight, by the impetus of 
the little arrow. And when I came to pick him up in the road in 
which he lay, I found that the point of the arrow had gone right 
through his body, so that he was spitted upon it. I have said 
that I had the sympathy of the authorities when I brought home 
and cooked even this quarry, which certainly was not on the 
game list. But that statement is not exact. In point of fact, 
their sympathies were very much divided, some saying that any 
other feathered thing was fair game, but that a robin ought to be 
sacred. For this view they were not able to advance any very 
strong reasons, because their real reason was not respectable 
enough to be stated—namely, that cock robin was the hero of the 
nursery epic in which he falls, as my robin had fallen, to the 
sparrow’s arrow. Others, arguing in a democratic vein, said that 
all birds are, or ought to be, equal, except those which for their 
own destructive qualities are rated as vermin; and that, in any 
case, the manners of the robin were by no means such as to 
entitle him to any special immunity, inasmuch that, of all the 
birds who came to feast on the crumbs which charity spread, in 
winter-time, before the breakfast-room window, he was the most 
jealous and pugnacious, not even excepting the water-wagtail. 
So the controversy raged finely, but in the meantime I ate my 
cock robin and found him excellent. 

It was in the wood itself, above the reedy stream, the home 
of the moor-hens and water-rats, that we found our happiest 
hunting grounds. Its tangled recesses held a richer variety of 
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game ; moreover it appealed to us—as I discover now, by the 
light of a later-born faculty of analysis—in a more subtle way, by 
affording us hiding places in leafy arbours and shaded byways, 
traced by the rabbits, where we could creep by the-hour together, 
observing and harrying the birds, ourselves unobserved and un- 
harried by any of human kind. That our wood held for us this 
quality of satisfaction, of course I did not realise then. As boys 
we are content to enjoy—consciousness of the manner of our en- 
joyment comes later, and with the consciousness much of the 
enjoyment is lost. NowI am able to recognise that it supplied 
that opportunity for unobserved solitude which is an instinctive 
need of a boy’s nature—a need which he shares with other wild 
things who are equally unconscious of it. Since those days I 
have often wondered that we took no delight in the visible aspect 
of the floral beauties of nature. Not only had we no conscious- 
ness of enjoying that aspect, but I am quite certain that we had 
no enjoyment of it in fact. It did not appeal to us. And yet I 
know now that that wood of mingled beech, and elm, and fir, and 
ash, and oak, sloping southward, and basking in the light and 
warmth of the sun, must have been a perfect fairy palace of 
lights and shades, of gold-glancing grass-blades, of cool-shadowed 
fern, of innumerable and everchanging hues, and of most won- 
derfully delicate forms. It all passed us by then ; we had not an 
eye to see it. With the gain of the eye to see these beauties, one 
has lost much by way of counterbalance—perhaps more than one 
has gained. One has lost that ever-delightful feeling of mystery, 
which seems as if it must come from the voice of God whispering 
into the young soul—the sense as if one were in a great temple, 
whose columns were fantastic tree trunks, and whose roof a 
lacery of cool, shady leaf-work. It would have been no great 
surprise to us in those days—no greater surprise than many 
which that wonderful wood (in every essential respect exactly 
like every other wood) used to give us—had we seen approaching 
through the tree stems a Faun, or Dryad, or god Pan himself, 
with his satellites. Nor do I think that we should have been at 
all afraid, such was our faith. The only living thing of which we 
were afraid was man. 

There are certain spots in the vicinity of my boyhood’s home 
which are specially consecrated in my memory. The first is 
the wall on which I killed that robin with the crossbow, and the 
second is the hedge elm in which I made the second of two suc- 
cessive kills with a catapult. I had successfully stalked and killed 
a chaffinch in the hedge of a field beside the road, and, returning, 
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saw a hedge-sparrow moving in its 
slow, confiding way in the stunted 
tree, which bent like a cripple, cower- 
ing from the prevalent west wind, 
over the highway. I dropped the 
chaffinch to aim up at the little brown bird, and can distinctly 
recall the thrill of ecstasy, mingled with incredulity, with which 
I saw the second victim come falling to the ground, a helpless 
fluff of feathers. Though I killed many birds with a catapult 
afterwards, I never, but this once, achieved such a double success. 
Nor, though I tried every weapon of destruction known to boy- 
hood, did I ever repeat it until I came to the right and ripe age 
for the use of the saloon pistol. 

Boys differ from the authorities on the question of the proper 
and fitting time of life for beginning the use of the pistol. The 
boy considers that he has reached this epoch at the earliest 
moment in which a friend has suggested the use of a pistol, and 
his funds or his credit admit of his procuring one. The authorities, 
on the other hand, hold that the time for the use of a pistol does 
not arrive until the boy be come to years of discretion; that is to 
say, until he is even as one of themselves—a position obviously 
absurd in the view of every right-minded boy. The action of the 
authorities usually tends in the direction of absolute and uncon- 
ditional prohibition of the saloon pistol as a dangerous weapon. 
The answer of the boy is only too often to purchase a very cheap 
one, at third or fourth hand, with thc first savings of his slender 
pocket-money, and to practise with it by stealth in the byways. 
The unconditional prohibition is not a good thing. It seldom is. 
In the instance in point, it puts a premium on deception—that, 
as being a merely moral consideration, will have little weight— 
but, far more important, according to the view of authority, it 
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places boyhood in very great actual risk. I bought my first saloon 
pistol remarkably cheap, for half-a-crown. I got it at this price 
only in consideration of its crippled state. It would not fire 
a shot; the communication had somehow become interrupted 
between trigger and hammer. It is a great drawback to a pistol 
from the point of view of a boy—a great merit perhaps (a merit 
similar to the merit of the dumb piano) in the eyes of authority— 
that, no matter how hard you pull at the trigger, the dog-head will 
not fall on to the cartridge. Nevertheless, I bought the pistol, 
inspired less by any faith in my own talent as gunsmith than by 
the desire to exchange comparatively so small a piece of silver as 
half-a-crown for so formidable-looking an arrangement in steel 
and iron, though its terrors might be altogether illusory. Never- 
theless, I made it my business to pick the lock to pieces, with 
the aid of a screwdriver whose proper sphere of usefulness was a 
sewing-machine, and, setting the works together again, found, 
much to my astonishment, that the pistol would fire. It shot 
perfectly. It had only one weakness, it would not half-cock. 
That this was a really important omission on the part of the 
pistol becomes evident when it is considered that it was constantly 
necessary for me, for the sake of secresy, to thrust the pistol 
hurriedly away into the inside pocket of my Eton jacket. This, 
with the pistol loaded and at full-cock, had an element of danger 
in it which even a boy was able to perceive. It is into such 
hazards that one is thrust by an unconditionally prohibitive policy 
on the part of authority. Would it not be wiser for authority to 
name a certain age at which a saloon pistol of respectable safety 
shall be presented to boyhood, on the condition that no pistol be 
purchased or used until that age isreached? It is useless to hope 
that the temptation of shooting with a pistol will pass without its 
attractions. Saloon pistol-shooting is an epidemic as inevitable 
to boyhood as distemper to puppyhood. 

Before the age of pistol-shooting is reached, even in a boy’s 
view of the matter, there are many missile weapons besides the 
catapult of which he will have made trial. I think there was 
none which we left untried. I have already recorded my one 
successful exploit with the crossbow. We also made trial of bows 
and arrows, but these met with no good results. The birds always 
saw the arrows coming, if, as we fancied about once out of three 
shots, our aim was exact, and moved out of the way. Then there 
ensued a lengthy search for the arrow, which would sometimes 
stick up in the tree, sometimes carry beyond the bounds of our 
home preserves, and we had all a boy’s horror of the unknown 
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penalties of trespass ; or, again, it would bury itself in some hope- 
lessly dense jungle, where the search for it resembled the hunt 
for the needle in the load of hay. The value of an arrow was a 
matter of some moment to us, and we would spend golden hours 
of a summer’s day in looking for it. By reason of its many at- 
tendant inconveniences we soon abandoned the classic weapon of 
the English archers. 
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\ THEN THERE ENSUED A LENGTHY SEARCH FOR 
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Then we made trial of slings, both of the stick sling and of 
the kind with which David is represented in the pictorial Bibles 
as slaying the Philistine giant. But we had no such large mark 
to aim at as Goliath, and the result of our experiments went to 
confirm us in the belief that there must have been an element of 
the miraculous in the guidance of that particular smooth pebble 
from the book. Part of our ill-success we attributed to the ab- 
sence of any brook for the convenient rounding of our pebbles, 
for the stream which wandered through our fields went sluggishly 
over a muddy bottom. The stones, too, had a disagreeable way 
of slipping out of the leather pocket, as we swung the sling round 


our heads, at a tangent which was a perpetual danger to any living 
thing or glass window in the vicinity. 
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We got more delight from the stick sling. With a good slate 
fitted into the notch at the end of the bramble stick, and released 
from the loop of the string, which we let go from our thumbs at 
the moment of launching the missile, the flat stone would go 
swimming through the air, finally mounting as it met the wind, 
and executing certain gyrations suggestive of the boomerang in a 
manner peculiarly fascinating to the eye. Our fancy extended the 
really very respectable length of its flight to distances which were 
quite supernatural ; but we never failed to recognise that its powers 
were something in the nature of a Frankenstein's monster to us 
—prodigious, but not at all subject to our control. As a serious 
weapon of destruction we never looked on it, though sometimes 
we had visions of the havoc that might be wrought by the whizz- 
ing slate if only we could launch it into a good close covey of 
starlings. 

Then a relative in the Indian Civil Service brought me home 
a pellet-bow—a ‘ galael;’ I cannot assume any responsibility for 
the spelling. It consisted of a stick, like the wood of a bow; but 
it had a double string, and at the point at which an ordinary bow- 
string would have received the notched arrow the two strings 
were united by a pocket of leather like that which we used for the 
reception of the stones for the David’s sling. The idea was that 
a pellet—of lead, or clay, or, failing these, a pebble—should be 
placed in this pocket in lieu of an arrow, and the bow be drawn 
and discharged in the ordinary way—with a difference. The 
difference was this, and referring to it recalls many an excru- 
ciatingly painful moment: at the very instant of loosing the 
string from the right hand, it was necessary that the left hand, 
holding the bow, should be sharply drawn to the left; other- 
wise the pellet would take the knuckle of the left thumb in such 
a manner that the consequent deflection of aim appeared a 
consideration of no moment whatever in comparison with the 
agony experienced in the knuckle. I do not remember the fate 
of that pellet-bow, but I can so distinctly see my blackened and 
bleeding thumb, and so vividly recall the torturing sensations, 
that at this moment I can think of no greater pleasure than that 
which would be afforded me by breaking up the bow into little 
pieces and throwing them into the fire to see them burn. My 
Indian relative assured me that he had often seen the natives 
knock over crows with pellets from this infernal machine. He 
spoke of the birds as ‘Indian crows,’ too—a phrase which called 
up all sorts of speculations and imaginings as to their nature and 
habits. But however efficient the pellet-bow may have been in 
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the black hands of natives, a short trial sufficed to assure us that 
it was very much worse than useless in the, relatively speaking, 
white hands of English boys. With us the Indian pellet-bow 
was soon consigned to the neglect which it had done so much to 
merit. 

The only weapon, into whose use the ‘ villainous saltpetre’ 
did not enter, which we found to vie at all with the catapult in 
efficiency, was the blowpipe. As missiles we used, principally, 
little clay pellets, which we used to make for ourselves in a 
mould. We made some trial of small arrows, and, our fancy 
having been caught by 
descriptions of poisoned 
arrows with 

* deadly effect from blow- 
pipes by natives in all 
sorts of attractive parts 
of the world, we often 
dipped the tips of our 
arrows into corrosive 
sublimate, arsenical 
soap, or other kinds of 
skin preservatives. Most 
fascinating of all was 
it to imbue them with 
a decoction which we 
brewed from the roots 
of ‘lords and_ ladies,’ 
and which we believed 
to possess wonderfully 
deadly properties. Pro- 
bably it was perfectly 
harmless ; but, at all 
events, it had a strong 

THE ARNICA BOTTLE WAS A VERY FAMILIAR smell of arnica, and on 

CS Wire we arnica bottles we used to 

read the label ‘ Poison.’ 

The arnica bottle was a very familiar presence with us for the 
medicament of our innumerable bruises. 

The fact that we escaped quite scatheless, after some con- 
siderable trial of these poisoned arrows, has disposed me to some 
doubt of the toxic qualities, not only of the brew of ‘lords and 
ladies’ roots, but even of the corrosive sublimate and the arseni- 
cal soap; so that I have it in my mind to suspect the integrity of 
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the seemingly confiding chemist who supplied us with those 
articles, and to deem it possible that he sold a peculiar quality for 
the use of boys, adulterated in such a manner as to render it at 
once profitable to him and harmless to them. However that may 
be, I cannot remember that a single one of our blowpipe little 
arrows, envenomed though we believed them to be, did damage to 
a single living thing. That we should have escaped without injury 
was marvellous, but no greater marvel than our escape from many 
another danger. The chief complaint we had to make about the 
little arrows was that, by reason of their lightness, the slightest 
wind deflected their flight. They were excellent in a room, and 
it was delightful to see how they would stand quivering in the 
centre of a bull’s-eye chalked upon a door. If we could have 
gone bird-shooting in a room, or in vacuo, they might have been 
excellent, but in the present evil arrangement of the world as 
known to boyhood, they were in the last degree uncertain. 
Moreover, the trouble of searching for them after they had been 
fired was even greater than the trouble of searching for the 
arrows from the bow; for, though they did not carry nearly so 
far, they were smaller, and therefore more difficult to find, and 
were so light and so sharp that they would stick up in a leaf or a 
tiny twig of which the heavier and blunter archery arrows would 
not have taken any notice. 

Infinitely more practically useful were the clay pellets, which 
were of no value and of little trouble in the making—which one 
could send with a light heart over the ultimate boundary fence or 
into the thickest tangle. With bow and arrow, and with blowpipe 
and arrow, one had to make the most careful calculation of the 
chances of getting back the missile before venturing to discharge 
it, and in this way one often lost glorious opportunities. It is a 
drawback which must always attend the use of engines whose 
missiles are of value. The great merit, in the eye of boyhood, of 
catapult shooting and of pellet-shooting with the blowpipe is that 
in either case he can fire whithersoever he will—may see the 
missile disappearing into chaos or over the edge of his world and 
feel no pang. This is even more true of the catapult missiles 
than of the pellets; for the latter, after all, were a certain trouble 
to make, and the digging and handling of the wet clay was a sore 
trial to cold, chilblainy little hands. My blowpipe consisted of 
a brass tube enclosed in a cane. It was, of course, a gift. Had 
it not been enclosed in a cane its use would have been, morally 
speaking, impossible. Everyone would have taken it out of my 
hands, exclaiming, ‘ Let me have a look at your curious stick, my 
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little boy.’ Of all the recollections of boyhood, does any fill more 
space in the retrospect than that of the kindly, patronising, con- 
temptuous impertinence of the adult ? An adult spectator, seeing 
another adult take the tube from my hands with the request 
—in reality a command, like the requests of royalty—quoted 
above, would have said of him, ‘How kind he is! He takes 
such an interest in boys!’ Is it to be wondered at, that of all 
creatures the adult human is, in the eye of a boy, the most 
detestable ? 

My blowpipe, being encased in a cane, would generally escape 
notice under the guise of a walking-stick, though never quite so 
easy of concealment as the catapult, which could be completely 
hidden in the pocket. One could make good shooting with it, and 
perhaps the most successful cowp which we effected by its means 
was the slaying of a tree-creeper. Although this bird is tiny, and, 
in a sense, tame, it is so cunning and in such a state of perpetual 
motion, that it seemed no small glory to have accomplished its 
death. We had indeed read in several books that the nervousness 
of the tree-creeper is so great, that if a heavy, resonant blow be 
struck on the stem of the tree up which it is climbing, it will 
generally fall to the ground paralysed with terror. It needs not 
to say that we made repeated trial of this simple means of cap- 
turing it, but either the writers of the works in question were 
misled by false information or over-fertile imaginations, or our 
boyish blows were too feeble to produce a sufficiently awe-inspiring 
sound. As a rule the tree-creeper continued its creepings and 
weak monotonous chirpings in the upper branches of the tree, 
regardless of our thunders at the base; or if the latter were es- 
pecially vehement, they might so terrify it as to make it quit the 
tree which was the present subject of its examinations, and fly 
with a quick, downward-glancing flight to the base of the next 
trunk, which it proceeded to scale after its own manner. This 
manner was familiar enough to us. The tiny bird would alight 
a moment on the nearest part of the perpendicular trunk, 
supporting itself with its two feet and the stiff feathers of 
its tail, but after a moment’s pause would scuttle round, so as to 
put the trunk between itself and the spectator. Then all the 
further sign it gave of its presence was in the nature of a ‘cheep 
cheep’ continually ascending the tree, but very hard to locate, 
and an occasional peep of a tiny head between a fork of the 
branches. 

It followed that, for the spying out of the tree-creeper, two 
pair of eyes were very much better than one. With one boy on 
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one side of the tree and a second boy on the other, the little bird’s 
methods failed it. On the great occasion on which it fell to my 
blowpipe, Joe—Joe was the coachman’s boy—had just moved to 
the further side of the trunk from that on which we had seen it 
alight. In a moment I saw the sharp head peering over the first 
branch where it joined the stem. There the bird paused for a 
second, puzzled by the double danger. It was a fatal pause, for 
my pellet caught it fairly beneath the throat, stunning the life out 


‘LET ME HAVE A LOOK AT YOUR CURIOUS STICK, MY LITTLE Boy’ 


of it, and in another moment Joe picked it up from the ground 
quite dead. 

I was very successful in stuffing and setting it up, clinging on 
a piece of lichen-encrusted bark. Its natural attitude gave oppor- 
tunities for more points d’appui than are presented by the birds 
which perch on a branch by the grip of the two feet only. It was 
always a sore trouble to us to attach our stuffed birds firmly on a 
twig by means of the two wires passed beneath the membranes of 
the legs and out through what correspond to the soles of the feet, 
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In later years I have recognised, very reluctantly, that most of 
our efforts in taxidermy, of which we thought so highly at the 
time, resulted in nothing better than very sad caricatures of life. 
We always find so much to regret when we begin to elevate our 
standards. 

After repeated trials and wide experience, we eventually came 
back to the conclusion that, of all the weapons of boyhood, the 
catapult is from every point of view the best. I do not think we 
have to reproach ourselves with having left any variety of that 
instrument untried. We began, humbly enough, with the six- 
penny catapults of wooden handles, wire forks, and square white 
rubber which one buys in the toyshops. They gave us frequent 
disappointments ; the wire would come out of the handles, and 
our best efforts did not suffice to refix it firmly; the wire would 
bend, and, though straightened again, yielded yet more quickly at 
each deflection; the rubber perished and finally broke—its elas- 
ticity had not been remarkable at the outset. The worst catapult 
that a boy makes for himself is better than the very best that we 
were able to buy in the shops. 

It was a long while before we arrived at the realisation of this 
great truth. We saved up our money and bought more expensive 
catapults. Their prices vary accordingly to the thickness of the 
rubber and the clumsiness of the wooden handles and wire at- 
tachments. Before finally abandoning the instruments which are 
made for sale—certainly not for use—we had procured them of 
rubber of such thickness that it would have required a horse to 
pull them out. Properly pulled out, it is very possible that a 
missile from them would have killed a horse; but we had not a 
horse’s strength, nor were horses our proposed quarry. 

I believe it was Joe who originated the bold idea that we should 
make catapults for ourselves. We had heard, from a neighbour 
boy, that round rubber was much more elastic than the square. 
We could find no shop which sold catapults with round rubber, 
so we determined to make one for ourselves. The notion once 
conceived, its execution was not difficult. A forked branch with 
the main branch for handle and the two ends of the fork split to 
receive the indiarubber ; a strip of leather fastened at either end 
to an end of the indiarubber, and the weapon was complete. 
Improvements of detail in the methods of attaching the india- 
rubber to the forks, and the leather to the indiarubber, were the 
result of later ingenuity. A band of leather round the indiarubber, 
where the forks caught it, was a valuable protection against 
the chafing of the rubber by the edges of the cleft wood. A little 
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IN A MOMENT I SAW THE SHARP HEAD PEERING OVER THE BRANCH 


whipping of the fork just below the cleft prevented the split from 
running further, and a little whipping just above the indiarubber 
gave the cleft a stronger hold. ; 
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This weapon was a great advance on the now despised instru- 
ments of the toyshop. There was no wire, to bend or come away 
from the handle, and the slenderer round rubber yielded to the 
pull of our fingers with a delightful elasticity. It had been 
impossible to take accurate aim with the purchased weapons, 
because of the strain of the heavy pull. With the old weapons 
we had been compelled to use small stones ; bullets were costly, 
and to fire shot from them would have been like putting a charge 
of No. 8 into a 100-ton gun; but with the catapult of home 
manufacture we could use swan-shot or buck-shot at no great 
outlay of pocket money. The improvement in our shooting was 
wonderful, and whereas a bird in a month had not seemed amiss 
before, we now deemed a day but poorly spent in which we had 
not bagged a brace at the least. We laughed in high scorn of 
our childish notions of a few weeks back about increased strength 
of rubber and large missiles giving increased efficiency, realising, 
indeed, that the truth lay rather in the other side of the balance, 
and that we might add yet further to our successes by diminish- 
ing the weight both of the pull and of the pellet. We then 
began to rush to the opposite extreme, making our forks and 
handles out of a bit of lathe, with a slit between the forks 
scarcely more than big enough to allow the passage of the shot. 
Having thus made a trial of both extremes, we came to a con- 
clusion, which endorsed the wisdom of the ancient philosopher, 
that the virtue was in the mean. 

We found that a single swan-shot, fired from a catapult with 
forks and handle not thicker than a penholder, and with rubber 
less than half that thickness, would do all that we required of it. 
It would pierce into a vital part of any bird not larger than a 
thrush or blackbird, always supposing that it did not take the 
bird full on the stem of a big feather of the wing; and more we 
did not ask it to do. We had indeed heard tales of the slaying 
of squirrels, and even of rabbits, with catapults of bigger calibre, 
but as these furred creatures did not come much in our way, we 
agreed to treat such stories as the inventions of travellers. Rooks 
and wood-pigeons might have suggested themselves as possible 
objects of our attack, but we knew by repeated experience that 
these great birds were far too wary to allow us within feasible 
range. The small catapults were sufficient for all our purposes ; 
the only special point about them on which we held a decided 
opinion was that black rubber was very much better than 
white. 

One makes a great step in life when one comes to a con- 
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clusion as to the best means to one’s ends. Of these ends we, 
as boys, had never a moment’s doubt—the killing, skinning, and 
stuffing, or the capturing, caging, and taming, of every wild thing 
that came in our way. The means to the killing were, of -course, 
not one with the means to the capturing, but it was a great rest 
and source of comfort to our harassed little souls when we at 
length came to this steadfast conclusion in favour of the catapult. 
If boyhood will be content to be guided by the writer’s experience 
in this matter, it will be saved much dissipation of energy, in the 
direction of slings and pellet bows ; and will add immensely to its 
concentrated power. 
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THE STORY OF AN ORCHID 


BY FREDERICK BOYLE 


THE annals of botany are full of incident and adventure, especially 
that branch which deals with orchids. All manner of odd 
references and associations one finds there. I myself, having 
studied the subject, was not much surprised to meet with a tale 
of orchids and cock-fighting lately; but others may like to hear 
how the connection arose. 

The name of the orchid was Cattleya Skinneri alba, one of 
the rarest and most beautiful we have; the name of the hero 
Benedict Roezl, greatest of all Collectors. They raised a statue 
to him in Prague a few years ago, and the Emperor himself was 
represented at the unveiling. A most extraordinary man was 
Roezl : born, one would say, for the trying and hazardous career he 
pursued for forty years. This experience gives some notion of 
his ready wit, cool daring, and resource. But I could tell some 
even more characteristic. 

It is necessary to say that Cattleya Skinneri tout court—a 
charming rosy flower—was discovered by Mr. Skinner long before 
this date—in 1836 ; but no White Cattleya had yet been heard of. 

The year was 1870. Roezl had made a very successful foray in 
the neighbourhood of Tetonicapan, Guatemala, and with a long 
train of mules he was descending towards the coast. His head mozo 
could be trusted ; the perils of the road—streams, mud, precipices, 
and brigands—had been left behind; Roezl, rejoicing in the 
consciousness of good work well done, pushed on by himself 
towards the village where they were to spend the night. 

He had not been there before, but the road—rather, the trail 
—was plain enough. Unfortunately it led him, after awhile, 
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into a jicara-grove. This tree, which supplies the calabash 
used throughout Central America, has some very odd peculiarities. 
Its leaves grow by fours, making a cross, and on that account, 
doubtless, the Indians esteem it sacred; their Pagan forefathers 
reverenced the cross. The trunks spring at equal distances, as 


SKINNERI ALBA 


if planted by rule, but such is their natural habit; I have the 
strongest impression that Mr. Belt found a cause for this 
eccentricity, but the passage I cannot discover. Thirdly, jicara- 
trees always stand in a low-lying savannah, across which they 
are marshalled in lines and ‘spaced’ more regularly than soldiers 
on parade in open order-—at least, I never saw them in another 
situation. Such spots are damp, and the herbage grows strong ; 
thus the half-wild cattle are drawn thither, and before the wet 
season comes to an end they have trampled the whole surface, 
obliterating all signs of a path, if one there be, and confounding 
the confusion by making tracks innumerable through the jungle 
round. 

Upon such a waste Roezl entered, and he paused forthwith 
to deliberate. The compass would not help him much, for if it 
told the direction of the village, the Indian trail which led thither 
might open many degrees to right or left on the far side of the 
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grove. And travellers in those wilds must follow the beaten 
course. 

At length he took bearings, so as to go straight at least, and 
rode on. Presently an Indian lad came out from the forest 
behind him, but stopped at sight of the tall stranger. Roezl 
shouted—he spoke every patois of Spanish America with equal 
fluency. The boy advanced at length. He could only talk his 
native Quiché, but Roezl made out that he was going to the 
village—sent him ahead, and followed rejoicing. So he crossed 
the jicara-ground. 

But in the forest beyond it was not easy to keep up with an 
Indian boy trotting his fastest. In a few minutes the guide had 
vanished and Roezl hurried along after him. Suddenly a ragged 
rascal sprang out from the bushes ahead with levelled gun. 
Roezl glanced back. Two others barred his retreat. 

Not unfamiliar with such incidents, he laughed and offered 
his purse—never well filled. Good humour and wit had carried 
him through several adventures of the kind without grave 
annoyance ; once in Mexico, when he had not one silver coin to 
ransom himself, a party of bandits kept him twenty-four hours 
simply to enjoy his drolleries, and dismissed him with ten dollars 
—which was a godsend, said Roezl. But these fellows only 
spoke Quiché, and they were sullen dogs. 

The purse did not satisfy them by any means. They made 
their prisoner dismount and enter the forest, marching behind 
him. The camp was close by, and here Roezl found his guide, 
hitched to a tree by the neck. The brigand officer and some of 
the men talked Spanish, and they appreciated Roezl’s ‘chaff,’ 
treating him with boisterous familiarity; but they would not 
hear of letting him go until the captain’s arrival. He sat upon 
the ground, exchanging jokes with the ruffians, drinking their 
aguardiente and smoking their best cigars, like a jovial comrade. 

Meantime the Indian members of the band were out of the 
fun, and they attended to business. What they wanted of the lad 
Roezl did not understand, but when he persisted in refusing they 
beat him savagely. At length it went so far that Roezl could 
not bear to hear the poor fellow’s cries. Putting the matter 
humorously, he begged the lieutenant to interfere, and that 
worthy commanded the Indians to desist. 

After an hour or so the captain appeared, and Roezl’s case 
was put before him; at the same moment, however, the scouts 
brought in a priest. He had resisted probably, for they had 
bound and beaten him. Such treatment was novel, doubtless. 
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It had taken all spirit out of the holy man, who walked as humbly 
as could be till he set eyes on the captain. Then his courage 


WITH A LONG TRAIN OF MULES HE WAS DESCENDING TOWARDS THE COAST 


returned. They were old acquaintances evidently, perhaps allies, 
and the padre claimed satisfaction for this outrage. He did not 
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get it; but, in short, the captain set him free, with apologies. 
The boy proved to be his servant, and he also was released. 
Roezl asserted his claim to equal consideration as defender of 
that youth, and at length it was ungraciously allowed. Re- 
membering, however, that his precious orchids would soon arrive, 


HE BEGGED THE LIEUTENANT TO INTERFERE 


and fall into the brigands’ hands, to be smashed in spite probably, 
he ransomed them by a bill drawn on himself at the capital. 
Then he rode on to overtake the priest, who was cura of the 
village which he sought. 

Not prepossessing at all was that ecclesiastic. None of the 
bandits had a more stupid expression or one less amiable. But 
Roezl found presently that he had some reason for ill-humour. 
Six cocks had he taken to a grand match at Tetonicapan the day 
before—three his own, three belonging to parishioners ; and every 
one was killed! The boy had been sent in advance to break the 
news. 

Cock-fighting is the single amusement of that population, 
besides drink, of course, and the single interest of its ministers—- 
most of them, at least. This padre could talk of nothing else. 
It was not a subject that amused Roezl, but he knew something 
of that as of all else that pertains to life in those countries. The 
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dullest of mortals could not, help gathering information about 
cocks and their ways in a lifetime of travel up and down Spanish 
America; the most observant, such as this, must needs collect a 
vast deal of experience. But Roezl was not interested in his 
companion. 

Not, that is, until he reached the village. The Cura had in- 
vited him to his house—so to call an adobé building of two rooms, 
without upper floor. It stood beside the church, hardly less 
primitive. Roezl glanced at the roof of this structure in passing. 
The Indians everywhere have a pleasant custom of removing any 
orchid they find, notable for size or beauty, to set on the church 
roof or on trees around it. In the course of his long wanderings 
Roezl had bought or begged several fine plants from a padre, but 
only when the man was specially reckless or specially influential 
with his parishioners. The practice dates from heathen times, 
and the Indians fiercely object to any desecration of their 
offerings. 

It was with curiosity rather than hope, therefore, that Roezl 
scrutinised the airy garden. There were handsome specimens of 
Cattleya—Skinneri most frequent, of course—Lycaste, Oncidium, 
and Masdevallia. They had done blooming mostly, but a belated 
flower showed here and there. In one big clump he saW some- 
thing white—looked more closely—paused. The plant was 
Cattleya Skinneri certainly. How should a white flower be 
there ? 

All other collectors, perhaps, at that time, would have passed 
on, taking it for granted that some weed had rooted itself 
amid the clump. But for many years Roezl had been preaching 
that all Cattleyas of red or violet tint, so to class them roughly, 
must make albino ‘sports.’ I believe he had not one instance 
to cite in proof of his theory, which is a commonplace now. A 
wondrous instinct guided him—the same which predicted that an 
Oncidium of extraordinary character would be found in a province 
he had never entered, where, years afterwards, the striking Onc. 
Harryanum was discovered. Men talked of Roezl’s odd fancy 
with respect, but very few heeded it. 

He tried various points of view, but nowhere could the flower 
be seen distinctly. After grumbling and fuming awhile the Cura 
left him, and presently he followed. That reverend person was 
an object of interest now. At the first opportunity Roezl men- 
tioned that he was seeking a white Flor de San Sebastian, as they 
name Cattleya Skinneri, for which he would pay a good sum; and 
asked if there were any in the neighbourhood. 
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The Cura replied at once, ‘You won't get one here. Many 
years ago, my people found one in the forest, but they never saw 
another before or since.’ 

‘What did they do with it ?’ Roezl asked breathlessly. 

‘ Fixed it on the church, of course.’ 

The man was stupid, but in those parts an idiot can see any 
opening for trade. To suppose that a cock-fighting Guatemalan 
priest could have scruples about stripping his church would be 
grotesque. If he did not snatch at the chance to make money, 
when told that the stranger would pay for his whim, it must be 


THEIR ONLY AMUSEMENT—COCK-FIGHTING 


because the removal of that plant would be so hazardous that he 
did not even think of it. Roezl dropped the subject. 

They ate—more especially, they drank. The leading men of 
the village came in to hear the sad story of the cock-fight. Not 
one word on any other topic was spoken until they withdrew to 
bed. But Roezl was not bored after a while. So soon as he 
grasped the situation, his quick wits began speculating and 
contriving means to tempt the padre. And as he listened to the 
artless if not innocent discourse of these rustics, gradually a 
notion formed itself. 
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The issue of the great match had been a disaster all round. 
In the first place, there was an antique feud with the victors. 
Secondly, their cocks had been defeated so often that for two 
years past they had lain low, saving their money to buy 
champion birds at the capital. And this was the result! In the 
assurance of triumph they had staked all they could raise upon 
the issue. That money was lost, and the cocks besides. Utter 
rout and bankruptcy! No wonder the priest sent his boy ahead 
to break the awful news. 

Despairingly they speculated on the causes of their bad luck 
from year to year, and it was in listening to this discussion that 
Roezl perceived a gleam of hope. The mules arrived with his 
orchids, and started again in the morning; but he stayed behind. 
The Cura was more-than willing to explain the local system of 
feeding, keeping, training, and in general of managing cocks. 
Roezl went into it thoroughly without comment; but when the 
leading parishioners assembled at night, as usual, he lifted up his 
voice. 

‘My friends,’ said he, ‘ you are always beaten because you do 
not understand the tricks of these wily townsmen. What you 
should import from Guatemala is not champion cocks, but a 
good cock master, up to date. I’m afraid he would _ you indeed, 
but there is no other way.’ 

ex looked at one another astounded, but the Cura broke 
out, ‘Rubbish! What do we do wrong?’ 

‘Only a fool gives away valuable secrets. If you want my 
information you must pay for it. But I will tell you one thing. 
You keep your cocks tied up in a cupboard’—I am giving the 
sense of his observations— by themselves, where they get spirit- 
less and bored. You have been to Tetonicapan. Is that how 
they do there? In every house you see the cocks tied in a 
corner of the living room, where people come and go, often 
bringing their own birds with them. Hens enter too sometimes. 
So they are always lively and eager. This you have seen! Is it 
not so?’ 

‘It is,’ they muttered with thoughtful brows. 

‘ Well, I make you a present of that hint. If you want any 
more valuable, you must pay.’ And he withdrew. 

Weighty was the consultation doubtless. 

Presently they went in search of him, the whole body, and 
asked his terms. 

‘You shall not buy on speculation,’ said Roezl. ‘Is there a 
village in the neighbourhood where they treat their cocks as you 
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do, and could you make a match for next Sunday? Yes? Well, 
then, you shall tie up your birds in a public room, follow my 
directions in feeding, and so forth. If you conquer, you shall pay 
me; if not, not.’ 

‘ What shall we pay?’ asked the Cura. 

‘Your reverence and all these caballeros shall swear on the altar 
to give me the white Flor de San Sebastian which grows upon the 
church roof.’ 

The end is foreseen. Roezl carried off his White Cattleya— 
the first ever beheld in Europe—and sold it to Mr. George Hardy 
of Manchester for two hundred and eighty guineas. 


ROEZL CARRIED OFF His WHITE CATTLEYA 
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A RUN 


BY ALFRED E. T. WATSON 


WHETHER a day can properly be described as fine depends upon 
the purpose which the speaker has in view. A fine morning for 
everything but fox-hunting is a phrase sometimes heard, and 
implies a clear blue sky, a warm air, and other attributes suitable 
for the purpose of a picnic, but very unsuitable for the chase. 
Spring has its welcome for many. 


Verque novum stabat, cinctum florente corona. 


But the ardent sportsman looks coldly on its beauties. When, 
therefore, it is said that the day is fine, it must be understood that 
it appears to be fine for the pursuit of the fox. Last night’s rain 
has filled the ditches and left puddles in the road, and though the 
downpour ceased with dawn, clouds hang loweringly ; but a faint 
peep of bluish sky is discernible, and suggests that there is no 
occasion for mackintoshes. It looks a likely morning for scent ; 
but those who hunt most know best that the mysteries of scent 
are not to be fathomed. Often when the prospect of sport seems 
hopeless days are best ; hounds run hard over dusty fallows, and 
are at fault in the dewy pastures, when the southerly wind and 
the cloudy sky, together with other traditional signs, are all pro- 
pitious. What is scent ? may be asked after hundreds of years of 
sport. Does the fox leave it on the ground he crosses by the 
pressure of his pads, or does the subtle essence float in the air 
‘breast high,’ as they say—or does it do either, or both? We 
must watch the pack to-day and try to see, for if you please, the 
Meadowmere Hounds meet at the Hall at eleven (breakfast at 
10.30 being an addition to the cards). It is for this reason that 
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little streams of horsemen have converged, cantering over bridle 
paths, across the fields, or trotting along the roads, and this is 
why so many led horses are parading about in front of the house. 
There are mounted men too. The farmers as a rule prefer to take 
their snacks in the saddle, and they munch their sandwiches, 
washed down by the contents of wine-glasses or tumblers as their 
preferences lie, in little groups under the trees, where also traps 
and carriages of various sizes and shapes are drawn up. There is 
an agreeable air of hospitality about a hunt breakfast which scarcely 
lingers anywhere else. In the dining-room of the Hall, long tables 
are laid out with what might be a substantial ball-room supper ; 
the host’s thoughtful providence has caused the erection of a sort 
of buffet at the end of the room, where those who do not care 
about sitting down—and a heavy breakfast is a bad preparation for 
a hard run—may be quickly served with ‘ pretty tiny kickshaws.’ 

Someone with whom Mr. Romford breakfasted had been told 
that it was not fashionable to give champagne, but it may be set 
down as a standing rule that it is always fashionable to give 
champagne on all occasions, provided that the champagne be good ; 
and if it be not, to give it on any occasion is a sin. Here the 
corks are popping merrily, though men who mean business will 
not replenish their glasses. Young Urbington from town is 
fascinated by the cheerful sound, and he has another glass, which 
is not the second. He is exhilarated by the festive surroundings, 
and indeed feels very much more like riding than he did when he 
dismounted at the door ; for he and his big grey horse had a slight 
disagreement in the road here, and the obstinacy with which the 
animal insisted on having its own way made Urbington a little 
doubtful as to what might happen in the course of the run if 
matters did not go smoothly. General Truffles, who merely hunts 
for an appetite, is busy, of course. He may be said to have found, 
and does not care a jot whether the earths are stopped at High 
Elm Gorse, a question which is severely exercising the little knot 
of men who stand behind his chair. He is intent on the best 
Russian salad he ever ate, and, great as may be his dislike to the 
treacherous Tartar, there is no mistake as to the excellence of 
Russian salad. 

The clatter of knives and forks gradually ceases, there are 
many vacant chairs, men are putting on their gloves, and from 
the windows it can be seen that not a few are already in the 
saddle. The hounds, too, clustered round the huntsman’s horse, 
seem to know by instinct that a move is about to be made. The 
host and his sons have ceased to echo their kindly forrnula ‘ Won’t 
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you come in and have some breakfast?’ It is time to be up and 
doing ; so Urbington has a liqueur of peach brandy to top up with, 
the General casts a last fond look at the salad, the young lady in 
the dark blue habit has caused her gloves and her whip to be 
retrieved from under the table, and the room is speedily emptied. 
It is a fairly big meet. More than a hundred horsemen are 
here, in pink, black, or tweed, with breeches of leather or cord, 
and boots of the top and butcher varieties—this is not a select 
hunt in the Shires, but one which for over a century has been 
famous in its own county and surrounding districts. Some half- 
dozen ladies add picturesqueness to the field, and as the throng 
canters across the park, the rear is brought up by those who are 
determined to see as much as is possible on wheels. With average 
luck and a knowledge of the country that is often a great deal. 
What would happen if there was not a fox in the home covert ? 
is a question to which an answer has never been needed, for a fox 
is always there. While snugly coiled up in a dry mossy bank 
sheltered by tall ferns at the foot of an old oak he has heard the 
approaching sounds, the significance of which he knows. He 
heard them a few weeks ago, on an occasion which made a very 
disagreeable impression on him, for an alarming clamour had so 
seriously disturbed him that he had felt it advisable to make all 
possible haste to an occasional resting-place in a wood some 
dozen miles away, and till he took refuge in a rabbit-hole, on the 
original tenants of which he had previously supped, the offensive 
din behind him had not ceased. He is therefore very quickly on 
the alert. He listens for one moment, ears pricked, brush 
stiffened, a light in his keen intelligent eye, to assure himself 
that this is not an ugly dream—he had been reduced to rooks for 
supper, and the birds he happened to find were, as Tennyson 
says, many summered—and then, there being no mistake about 
it, glides rapidly through the undergrowth, slips through a meuse, 
and with a whisk of his brush sets his face for High Elm Gorse. 
Meantime with a wave of the arm Bill the huntsman has 
sent his pack into the covert. He jumps in after them, a few 
more follow, others enter by the gate a little to the right and 
wait about in the broad ride where the birch-leaves—bad for 
scent, as some suppose—lie thickly. The rest follow Tom the 
whip, who has quietly stolen round to the left corner of the 
covert whence—not too far forward, for Tom is cautious—he can 
obtain a view if the fox breaks on that side and takes the line he 
took before. Young Urbington is close behind Tom, and stand- 
ing up in his stirrups looking over the angle of the fences sees. 
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some hundred yards away down the hedge a sight that imme- 
diately induces him to open his mouth. Tom knows by a sort 
of instinct what Urbington is going to do, and turns round with 
a warning finger just in time to stop the halloa which is rising to 
the young man’s lips; for it is the fox, pausing a second to see if 
the road is clear. Nothing is visible or audible on the line 
towards which his sharp nose points, so in a moment he is 
swinging across the field with easy stride, making fair haste, but 
not hurrying out of his collected pace. 


‘TOM TURNS ROUND WITH A WARNING FINGER 


Then, when he is through the hedge beyond and stealing over 
the plough, his bright red fur in contrast to the dull hue of the 
soil, Tom puts his finger to his ear and gives vent to a screech 
which causes horses and men alike to prick up their ears. Tom’s 
sharp eyes have done good service; ‘Tally-ho! Gone away!’ is 
the cry, but he only just anticipated the hounds. Tuneable had 
already spoken and informed her gossips that a fox had lately 
been in the immediate neighbourhood, but she was heading away 
from his last resting-place. Phyllis had acknowledged the cor- 
rectness of the discovery, when Dairymaid had dashed past her 
and thrust her nose into the very bed that had been just vacated, 
a discovery which she proclaimed with eager delight. Her sister 
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Damsel, who really did not know anything at all about it, had not 
enjoyed the faintest whiff of fox, but was ready to declare that 
she had, chimed in, and the pack was rushing forward to inves- 
tigate Dairymaid’s assertion when the ‘Tally-ho’ had sounded 
and set all doubts at rest. The huntsman takes his horse by the 
head and crashes through the young trees, over the stubs and 
half over half through the fence which separates the covert from 
the field. The pack is nearing the fence beyond; round each 
side of the covert comes a string of horsemen; others, who have 
been in the covert, make the best of their way to the fence the 
huntsman has charged, their horses blundering about in a manner 
which makes them admire the ease with which Bill’s favourite 
gets over such ground as this just as if it were a level meadow. 
The master is going in a good place some distance to the left, 
almost level with the leading hounds. Half the field diverge to a 
gateway on the right, and old Tom Maizeley, a sturdy farmer on 
a rough bay horse that badly wants clipping, pauses for a moment, 
and then, instead of following the fleeting throng, turns sharp 
round and quietly trots away at right angles to the line the 
hounds are running. Nor does he go alone, for some score of 
hesitating men, who know quite well that Maizeley has a reason 
for his proceeding, trust themselves to his guidance. 

The first fence is a thin straggling hedge, with no ditch, that 
horses may go through without a jump, though some of the more 
cautious spirits prefer the gateway, which does not give their 
animal an excuse for the display of superfluous energy, so that 
everyone gets comfortably into the plough, across which hounds 
are running their hardest. Some score of the pursuers take the 
next fence as they find it, but there is a ditch on the landing side, 
and this with many means following over a gap conveniently 
made by a tearing horse which got out of hand, and getting too 
near the fence carried part of it away. So over a spreading 
pasture which delights the hearts of those who love a gallop. 

But stay! all is not so smooth and easy as at first sight it 
seemed. The pack disappears for a moment beyond a slight rise 
in the ground with a corresponding fall, and when the field is 
near enough to see how things are going a series of splashes and 
a check in the hounds’ pace show that a brook runs through the 
field. There are no willows nor anything to mark it out ata 
distance, and strangers to the country who do not like jumping 
take a pull at their horses to see that they are not getting out of 
hand, and can be stopped if the water should be uncomfortably 
wide. Striding away over the grass is excellent fun, but a brook 
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of unknown width and problematical depth alters the aspect of 
affairs. A man in a tweed coat and gaiters is over first ; master, 
huntsman, and whips follow handsomely, one pink lands side by 
side with the whip, another goes gallantly down to the water, but 
the horse stops abruptly, very abruptly, on the brink, and the 
rider’s saddle being slippery—it is wonderful how slippery saddles 
are when a man has put on steam to get over a brook—he slides 
over his horse’s right shoulder, a splash and a loose horse being 
two results. 

Two hundred yards to the right a man in black, the right, 
that is to say the other, side of the water is leading an increasing 
string. It is Tapeson the lawyer, who knew of a ford, and 
Tapeson’s intelligence is warmly appreciated by several sports- 
men who were hard put to it to decide whether they should 
try their fate at the brook or go in search of the Maizeley detach- 
ment. That is the worst of water. If there is no bridge and no 
ford, the alternative is to jump or to lose the day’s sport. If 
the man in a stone-wall country has patience, a big jump will 
become what is comfortably called a ‘walking place.’ A gap is 
almost inevitable in a hedge, and when the gap has been crossed 
by a considerable portion of the field, it is usually so beaten down 
as to need no jumping; but a brook does not ‘grow smaller—on 
the contrary, as its banks become poached or broken away it 
becomes larger, there is more to do and increased diffidence about 
doing it. To this brook Urbington comes down in capital style 
till he gets some sixty yards from the bank. The big grey has 
been shaking his head and reaching a bit for the reins, but that is 
all. Urbington thought he could do this brook easily, though last 
time he was here he went across the ford; but hounds seem a 
long time getting across it. Captain Chipping, a good man to 
follow, has just landed with a scramble ; as Urbington nears the 
water he begins to think whether he would not have done better 
to go round to the ford again, and indecision of this sort is fatal. 
Urbington does not quite know whether he means having it or 
not, and if he does not, how can the grey? The consequence is 
that the pair go slower as they come to the brink, that the horse 
feeling a nervous hand on the rein refuses, Urbington is shot off, 
and rolls into the water. 

Tapeson and his company are well across the next field. 
Hounds, too busy so far to speak to 1t, swing round to the right, 
and this just lets up Maizeley and his followers, who have trotted 
down a muddy lane that would be green if it were not a shallow 
watercourse, and now join, galloping along a line of which a long 
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vista of gates is an agreeable feature. The gates, too, intersect a 
series of easy fences, dividing fields where plough is rare ; and it 
so happens that, though the gates are a trifle wide to the right of 
the line, it is a toss-up whether to pass through them or to bear 
a little to the left, jump the fences, and so keep on rather better 
terms with the hounds, is the wiser course to pursue. With 
what admirable ease does Sylvanson throw the fences behind him! 
His horse skims gaily over the pastures, he sits firmly yet easily 
in his saddle ; he has the lightest possible touch on the reins; the 
casual observer might suppose that his hand was neither guide 
nor support. The fences may be a little larger or a little smaller, 


A Bap SEAT AND BAD 
HANDS 


he sits in his saddle 
as if he were in lg 
an arm-chair, appa- _ 
rently leaving every- 
thing to his horse, though in fact the community of feeling 
between them is of the closest, and when presently there is a sus- 
picion of a peck and a bit of a scramble as the animal lands in a 
very soft place, he holds it together, quietly sitting still until it 
has recovered itself, and is again swinging along in its easy stride. 
Contrast him with his friend Roller. In pluck they are equal. 
No one ever suggested that Roller shirked. It is his pride to go 
straight, and he goes. Just now he had the brook at a very wide 
and ugly place, a bad take-off and a worse landing, yet he never 
thought of drawing rein. But while Sylvanson’s horse glides 
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over the ground and cheerfully takes his fences as they come, 

Roller is never quite on good terms with his mount. Its head is 

generally up as it crosses the flat; when they approach a fence, 

he is found to be shifting his seat in the saddle and pulling at the 

horse’s mouth ; a few jerks at the bit, a kick with the spurs, and 

often an unacceptable reminder from his hunting crop on landing, 

are features of the performance. He is never comfortable. A 

bad seat—and bad hands as a necessary and inevitable consequence 
—is the explanation. 

So easily does Sylvanson make his way that young Clerkson, 

a youth from town on a visit to some relatives in the Meadow- 

mere country, who has been a little diffident about jumping, 

determines to have a try. He has had a few lessons in a riding 

school, and has disported himself, quite to his own satisfaction, 

on a seaside hack; but the memory of an attempt to surmount a 

broken-down hurdle, during a day with some harriers, his only 

previous experience in the field, remains with him. He recollects 

a terrible shock as some unexpected impetus from behind knocked 

him on to the horse’s neck, loosened both feet from the stirrups, 

and pulled the reins out of his hands, and a permanent impression 

that hunting, so far at least as it included jumping, was in the 

highest degree risky work, not again to be rashly undertaken, was 

strong within him this morning. But there can be no difficulty 

about doing what is done by that man to the left—Sylvanson. 

He will try; and so he turns aside from the next gate to jump 

the hedge a few yards from the convenient opening, the crowd 

at which necessitates a wait. His horse takes the hint and goes 

willingly enough. The fence is of the fairest, but a tremor seizes 

Clerkson at the last stride. His legs relax their grasp of the 

saddle, so by way of support he clutches tightly hold of the reins. 

The consequences are possibly unpleasant, but entirely natural. 

The good horse rises gently, but necessarily stretches out his neck 

in landing. Clerkson’s firm clutch of the reins, together with the 

thrust of the animal’s hind quarters, pull and throw him forward 

at the same moment; there is no resistance caused by a hold in 

the saddle; he is nervously leaning forward instead of sitting back. 

He finds himself promptly deposited on the broad of the back, 

his ideas as to the simplicity and ease of the operation of jumping 

fences being in one single moment completely altered. Jumping 

is like swimming. The man who can swim, or sit a jump, cannot 

see the difficulty. It is the simplest thing in the world. If 

Clerkson had given his horse plenty of liberty, let the reins slip 

through his fingers, and sat with moderate tightness, he would 
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have been over with only a faint suspicion of the shock which 
has resulted in his downfall and the freedom of his horse, a 
freedom in which the animal is rejoicing by kicking up its heels, 
though it cannot understand what went wrong at the fence. 

Meantime, the pack has been running hard and almost silently, 
so hot has been the scent. Thatchley Common has been crossed, 
and they are away again beyond over an enclosed country where 
the hounds throw up their heads. Straight in front is a fold; 
the shepherd is munching his dinner; his dog, panting and with 
extended tongue, returns to his master’s side. Some half-mile 
away to the right is a patch of withy beds, and the natural infer- 
ence is that the sheepdog has coursed the fox in this direction, 
which has diverted him from his point. The shepherd has seen 
nothing, and has the candour or the lack of invention not to draw 
inferences and state them as facts. The hounds spread themselves 
about the field, feathering up and down the fence beyond. The 
master’s raised hand prevents the field from pressing on, but the 
greatest anxiety seems to be manifested by the sheep, which crowd 
up into a corner of their fold and look on with apparently critical 
interest. 

No one doubts that the fox has made for the withy beds, but 
the master is a great believer in letting hounds work out their 
own problems for themselves, and he shakes his head as he sees 
his huntsman waiting for a signal to make a cast. All eyes are 
turned to tne hounds at the right, where suddenly Dairymaid 
joyfully gives tongue. She is in her first season, but has before 
now demonstrated her trustworthiness, so that though she is 
feathering down the other side of the hedge wide to the left 
away from what everyone supposes to have been the fox’s 
line, her assertion is respected. Ranger, a grave old dog who 
hunts with ‘the ladies’ and who never makes a mistake, jumps 
through the hedge to see whether Dairymaid is to be believed, 
and in a moment he opens out with a warm confirmation. 
Damsel again lifts up her voice, though she is far away from the 
drag, and cannot possibly know if the others are correct; the 
master makes a mental note concerning her as he hastily turns 
his horse’s head. Instead of going for the withy beds, as it 
seemed certain he must have done, the fox had evidently slipped 
into the ditch, wheeled sharp round, and gone in the opposite 
direction, leaving the shepherd’s dog to run frantically after 
nothing ; and if the huntsman had lifted his hounds instead of 
leaving them to help themselves, the wily creature would have 
been left to pursue his way at leisure, undisturbed. Dairymaid, who 
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had no theories, but was honestly working for herself, discovered 
the truth ; and the fox, who is in fact cantering easily along under 
the impression that he has shaken off his foes, quickens his pace 
again as he hears the chorus which acknowledges the line. 

On the field speed once more; the check has been so short 
that the stragglers are barely up, Urbington, very wet and rather 
cautious, being in the ruck. Maizeley again turns off to the right, 
parallel to the big blind fence, the aspect of which greatly increases 
his following, especially as the country towards which hounds are 
heading is the reverse of agreeable to any but the thruster—small 
enclosures, with a good deal of plough, separated by straggling 
thorn hedges, with a ditch always on one side and sometimes on 
both. Sylvanson, Chipping, the first whip, and a few more, in- 
cluding a lady on a thoroughbred bay and Captain Paddock—a 
well-known gentleman rider, on Boreas, a chaser he has more 
than once steered to victory between the flags—scorn to turn 
aside from the uncompromising obstacle before them, and all get 
over, Chipping’s horse blundering on to its head, but quickly re- 
covering, Boreas clearing something that cannot be very far short 
of thirty feet. Master, huntsman, and a few others less ambitious, 
but no less determined to be there, have ridden to a place where 
the fence is thinner, and before the last of the little group comes 
to it a gap lets him through. In two streams the followers gallop 
across the plough; Maizeley and his party, the bulk of the field, 
are out of sight; the hounds are running merrily over a ridge and 
furrow beyond towards a fence, on the other side of which a rail 
is visible, and here grief overtakes Sapp on his 300-guinea chest- 
nut horse, fondly supposed by himself and the feminine members 
of his family to be the best-looking animal in the hunt. A horse 
which ladies call a ‘sweetly pretty creature’ is not always a 
good hunter, and does not even necessarily look like one. Sapp’s 
chestnut has a graceful head and an arched neck, the golden 
colour is specially bright as he is kept in an oven-like stable 
which improves his coat to the certain ruin of his health. Very 
upright shoulders and very straight forelegs are not supposed, or 
not understood, in the Sapp family, to be detrimental, not to say 
dangerous, for a hunter. When these shoulders are furthermore 
loaded as in the case of the chestnut, the ‘howling cropper’ 
which has been confidently anticipated for Sapp by all who have 
seen the pair at work and are familiar with the points of a horse, 
resolves into a matter of time—sure to come sooner or later. A 
bit of a drop in the landing side of the last fence has brought it 
off. Sapp cannot understand it. 
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No one is going better now than young Maizeley, son of our 
old friend, mounted on a clever four-year-old bay mare that his 
father has bred and he has made. She is as clever as a cat, has 
flown the big places, hopped smartly and without effort over an 
awkward stile in the corner, in a manner which will doubtless 
lead to the accomplishment of her rider’s desire—to sell her ; 
though at the same time, whatever may be his father’s senti- 
ments, he will be sorry to part from so sweet a mount. When pre- 
sently she picks her way over a brook at the bottom of a descent 
and, landing on the only 
sound bit of turf, about 
two feet square, neatly 
slips over a rail that rises 
beyond, Sylvanson, who 


has not quite 
seen how best 
to surmount the 
obstacle, and has 
waited to note 
how Maizeley 
accomplishes it, 
NEATLY SLIPS OVER A RAIL THAT RISES BEYOND determines that 

the good little 

mare shall be his before night, a desire still further confirmed 
as, after gliding smoothly over the ridge and furrow of the next 
field, she jumps lightly on to a narrow bank and so over the 
stake and bound at the top. Sylvanson does the same, and 
then turns his head as he hears a crash behind him—Boreas is 
on his back, and Paddock rolling over and over till he is as far 
from the big chaser as his hold of the reins will allow. Boreas 
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has not been taught to jump on to banks and take his fences in 
two. His only idea of crossing a fence is to fly it, and taking off 
a bit too soon, he has struck the impenetrable stake and bound 
with his knees and turned over into the field beyond. The wind 
is knocked out of horse and rider, and both rise to their feet 
rather ruefully, Paddock blinking his eyes and not quite knowing 
in what direction to look for his horse, till he feels the reins which 
he has held in his hand, more by instinct than from intention. 

High Elm Gorse, on the top of a hill still some two miles 
distant, is felt to be the fox’s point, but Dairymaid racing away 
at the head of the pack by herself, swings to the left; Wanton 
follows her; Damsel steaming on straight ahead leads five or six 
couple over the fence before them, but Ranger detaches himself 
from the main body and settles on to the line Dairymaid has 
taken, running parallel to the ditch. The others soon throw up 
their heads, and the whip gets forward to put back those who 
have been led away by the deceptive Damsel, a handsome young 
hound gifted with stoutness and speed, but with no idea at all of 
hunting. Something has diverted the fox from his line, but what 
it can be there is not time to think, for a farmer on his cob some 
half-mile ahead is standing in his stirrups with his cap in the air. 
He is a man to be trusted, so the huntsman lifts his hounds, and 
with his now diminished following gallops in the direction in- 
dicated. The farmer trots forwards to meet him. 

‘He came through the fence just there! He’s dead beat.’ 
(The man who sees the hunted fox usually says this.) ‘Yes— 
that’s it!’ he cries as old Ranger hits it off, and with a joyful 
burst one after another the pack cross to it. Through a gate 
into a green lane—gates are welcome to all now—and as luck 
will have it up this lane the Maizeley detachment come galloping. 
Few of them have jumped a twig the whole day, yet here they 
are, as well up as those who have been hard at it over a really 
difficult line of country. Of course now and then Maizeley is 
wrong, and if so he will probably see no more of hounds that 
day ; but often he is right and sees a great deal of them. He 
has all the best of it to-day, for hounds bend towards him, run 
down the lane and scramble through a fence into a meadow which 


begins the gradual rise towards High Elm Gorse. The earth is 


stopped the master has assured his friends, so that, though horses’ 
flanks are beginning to heave quickly and their nostrils to expand, 
things look well; for the Gorse is now scarcely a mile in front, 
and though it is up a slight incline that hounds are racing for the 
lead, it is all grass, fences are easy and gates plentiful. , 
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‘There he goes!’ presently sings out young Maizeley, whose 
sharp eye sees the good fox a couple of fields ahead, and the pack, 
as if they understood the words, crash through the next fence and 
go at a pace which tests the horses severely. Sylvanson is well 
up; the lady is half-a-dozen lengths behind him ; a boy on a dun- 
coloured pony, sprung from no one knows where, is close at hand ; 
master and servants are in their places, but the field straggles 
over a wide expanse of country; one man is placidly sitting on 
a gate watching his horse career about the field with dragging 
reins ; the rear rank is reduced to a walk, others are trotting, and 
in few cases is the gallop much more than a canter. Into the 
last field before the covert is reached hounds dash before the fox 
is through the fence beyond; Ranger: catches view and proclaims 
the tidings with a cry of delight. The poor fox, game beast that 
he is, is travelling slowly with dragging brush, little thinking that 
when he reaches the friendly shelter for which he is heading 
cross stakes in the mouth of the earth will prevent his entrance 
—and then, these turbulent enemies will be upon him! First 
Dairymaid is leading, then Wanton, then old Ranger rushes to 
the front with a flash of speed, and the poor fox is only in the 
sheltering undergrowth fifty yards before his pursuers as they 
throw themselves in after him. 

But what is this? By degrees the music ceases. The hunts- 
man, who has got off his horse and clambered through the fence, 
supposing that the hounds were into their fox, makes his way to 
the earth which he has been assured is stopped. The assurance 
was correct enough. No fox can have gone in there. He calls 
Ranger to him, but the hound can make nothing of it. A doubtful 
note now and then gives hope as the hounds pursue their patient 
search ; but it dies away. Into the covert the fox certainly went, 
a very different beast from that which cantered so easily away 
from his resting-place this morning ; but he has vanished, as foxes 
sometimes do. Perhaps in their eagerness hounds have run over 
him and he has found a shelter other than the one expected—that 
particular refuge the door of which was so carefully barred last 
night was not his goal—and amid the beech-leaves which so thickly 
strew the ground hounds can make nothing of it about the spot 
they have foiled. The fact remains that the fox is not to be found. 

‘A good thirteen miles, master!’ Sylvanson observes as they 
stand by the side of their panting horses just outside the covert, 
and the master has given due vent to his perplexity. 

‘Not less, I think!’ he replies, more cheerfully. At least they 
have had a good run after a game fox, over a diversified line of 
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country, with only two slight checks ; how fast it has been the 
horses show. 

Those who have second horses out are glad to see their servants 
appear in sight. Paddock by this time is nearing the stables where 
Boreas is trained, reflecting that chasers are not the most suitable 
horses for a cramped country. Chipping, who has been down twice, 
is walking home also, wondering why the big grey which used to 
go so generously and well with his former owner has fallen off so 
much of late; for it never occurs to the gallant captain that the 
horse is much the same but the rider very different. Young 
Maizeley rides off to his father and tells him that Mr. Sylvanson 
has given 200 guineas for the four-year-old. As the last of the 
field trots off down the slope to draw another covert, what in a 
human being would be a sigh of satisfaction and what in an 
animal is much the same thing comes from the very weary lungs 
of our friend the fox lying at full length on the branch of elm. 
Running to view the eager hounds had overshot their mark; the 
fox had slipped exhausted into the ditch on the covert side of the 
fence. With a last expiring effort he had sprung up on toa broken 
wall, had run a little way along it and leaped still higher into a 
branch of the tree. A little climbing has landed him in his present 
resting-place. Perhaps if Tom had not been so hasty in calling 
his hounds to him further into the covert they might have hit it 
off again ; but he and doubtless they alike felt certain that their 
prey was before them, and though a hound or two had returned 
to the ditch, they could not carry it on. 

When presently, the covert being quite clear, he slowly descends 
from his perch, his limbs are painfully stiff and he walks in leisurely 
fashion to a refuge he knows of, having first of all tried the familiar 
earth and to his very great astonishment found that there is no 
way in. Then he wearily curls himself up. It has been a hard 
fight and a desperately near thing at the finish, but he is still a 
fox, and not a disrupted collection of half-digested fragments. 
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SPORT IN VICTORIA 


BY THE EARL OF HOPETOUN 


I HAVE been asked to put upon paper a few of the impressions 
which I have formed with regard to sport in the colony of 
Victoria. I will attempt to do so, because it may amuse my 
brother-sportsmen at home to know how we pass our leisure- 
hours at the Antipodes, and it may also prove interesting to my 
sporting friends out there to learn the view which a country 
gentleman from the Mother-land takes of their pastimes. To 
those who know these colonies better than I do many of my 
impressions may appear erroneous. Should this be so, I can 
only plead that I write of things as I myself see them. 

Australia has gained the character of being a poor country for 
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sport, for there is nothing special, such as big-game shooting, to 
offer the visitor who may find his way to these shores; but an 
experience of Victoria extending over four years makes me 
confident that in no other country, save the British Isles, can 
the all-round sportsman obtain so much amusement and satisfac- 
tion. He can get racing, hunting, shooting, and some fishing. I 
place the racing first, because it is essentially the national sport, 
and can be indulged in almost perpetually. Taking all the year 
through, there must be an average of three race-days in each 
week, and this within easy distance of Melbourne. In no other 
country in the world is so much consideration shown for the 
comfort and convenience of the outside public, the consequence 
being that thousands of persons of all classes flock to the chief 
race-meetings, who look upon the day more as a pleasant ane 
than from any other point of view. 

I cannot help thinking that colonial steeplechases must otaiten a 
visitor from England more forcibly than any other form of racing. 
After all, one flat race is very much like another to the ordinary 
onlooker, but steeplechasing in the Colonies is an entirely different 
business from steeplechasing at home. The fences have no variety 
about them: they are all timber (log fences, or posts and 
rails), as thick as railway-sleepers. A horse cannot brush through 
them or take any liberties; rapping them hard means an 
almost certain fall. They are high, too—from 4 ft. to 4 ft. 7 in— 
yet horses are rarely steadied at them, the jockeys treating these 
uncompromising obstacles very much as though they were but 
glorified hurdles. Of course falls do occur, but not as often 
as the manner in which horses are ridden would lead one to 
expect ; and jockeys seem to have a happy knack of falling clear, 
and getting away from their horses before the animals can roll on 
them. I have seen many falls that looked appalling, but I am 
thankful to say none of these have proved fatal to the jockeys, 
nor have the injuries received by them been of a permanent 
nature. On all the best-regulated courses there are three very 
high and stiff fences just opposite the grand stand, in order 
that the general public may have a comfortable view of the 
jumping; the distance between these fences is very small, and, 
in consequence, a great many falls occur at them—for the benefit 
of the spectators. I always feel that this arrangement savours a 
little bit of the Spanish bull-ring. 

It is a novelty to the ordinary stranger to see the ambulance- 
cart following the inner circle of a race, or making short-cuts 
from fence to fence, ready to pick up any unfortunate ‘ boy’ who 
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may be so injured from a fall as to be unable to ride his mount 
back to the saddling-paddock. The conditions of steeplechasing 
make the business of the cross-country rider a very dangerous 
one, but should he be injured everything is done to lighten 
his lot. A well-equipped field-hospital is to be found close by 
the grand stand on all our best courses, and a skilful surgeon is 
always at hand if his services be needed. 

There is no off-season for steeplechasing. It goes on all the 
year round. True, the Grand National meetings take place in 
the winter, but many very important jump-races are run in mid- 
summer, when the heat is intense, and when the course is as hard 
as the pavement in Piccadilly or Collins Street. But the fact 
that the ‘ going’ is in this state does not seem to alarm either 
owners of horses or their jockeys. On -the contrary, they appear 

to be in the best of 
spirits and most san- 
guine of success when 
the ground is so rocky 
that an Englishman 
would consider jump- 
ing impossible. Given 
a strong sun and 
clouds of dust such as 
an Australian summer 
can alone produce, 
and it is a puzzle to 
me how any, save the 
leading horses, can 
see the fence which 
they are nearing; I 
verily believe, indeed, 
that the leading horses 
are the only ones 
which do see it, and 
- that those in the ruck 
take their time from 
THE MELBOURNE CUP—WEIGHING-IN them, and jump like 

so many sheep. 

I once remarked to a well-known gentleman-rider that if a 
man got up to ride a steeplechase at home with the ground as it 
often is in the Colonies in February and March, he would be 
regarded as a lunatic. ‘That is quite true,’ replied my friend ; 
‘but, on the other hand, if any man out here suggested riding — 
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with the going as deep and dirty as you often have it in England, 
he would be credited with a desire to end his existence.’ 

What really frightens racing-men in this country is wet 
weather and deep going. On my first arrival in the colony I was 
inclined to laugh at the idea of the ground being heavy, but there 


A Cup WINNER 


is, I know now from experience, something in it. Colonial 
horses are not, as a rule, good through dirt; further, the summer 
drought hardens the soil to the consistency of a brick. When 
the autumn rain comes it softens the top for an inch or two in, 
but never really saturates the ground. Imagine the breaking-up 
of a frost in England, and suppose yourself riding a race or hunt- 
ing upon the second day of the thaw, and you can forni a very 
fair idea of what deep going means in Australia. 

There is ample scope, too, in Victoria for the hunting-man. 
There are four or five packs of hounds within easy distance of 
Melbourne, and there are others which hunt in the country dis- 
tricts. But, without prejudice to these latter, it may be fairly 
asserted that the cream of the sport is to be had within a twenty- 
mile radius of the ‘marvellous’ city; consequently, when the hunt- 
ing begins, men do not, as in England, leave town and go to 
the ‘shires,’ but, on the contrary, quit the ‘ up-country ’ districts, 
and flock to the metropolis. 

There is a good choice of packs, and a man, were he so 
minded and with plenty of leisure, could hunt four, or even five, 
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days a week. The packs in the neighbourhood are: the Mel- 
bourne Hounds, the Oaklands Hounds, the Burwood Hunt Club, 
Messrs. Millers’ private pack of harriers, a pack of beagles, and 
a pack of basset-hounds. If your nerves are good and your 
purse fairly long, you can mount your valuable hunt-steeple- 
chaser and enjoy an hour’s sharp burst with the Melbourne Drag ; 
if you are less ambitious, you can take part in a quiet hunt with 
beagles, or go on foot with the basset-hounds. 

Of the packs still hunting at the present time, the Melbourne 
is by far the oldest. But even in the prehistoric days of the 
colony there were one or two packs kept by private gentlemen. 
As long ago as the year 1846 a Mr. Pyke, of Melton (mark the 
word!), established some hounds to hunt dingo, kangaroo, and 
emu. His hunting-grounds extended from Ballarat to Port Philip 
Bay. Another pack was, a little later on, hunted by a Mr. Jeffray 
in the vicinity of Kyneton. In the year 1852, one year after 
‘the diggings broke out,’ Mr. George Watson, the present master 
of the Melbourne Hounds, arrived in the colony. He hailed from 
Ireland, where his family had kept hounds since the reign of 
Good Queen Bess. His father, the late Mr. John Watson, was at 
that time owner and master of the famous Carlow and Island 
Hounds. With such a pedigree it is not surprising that he very 
soon turned his attention in the direction of the ‘ sport for kings.’ 
In conjunction with several other gentlemen Mr. Watson formed 
the Melbourne Hunt Club, he himself undertaking the duties of 
master, a position which he holds to the present day, and long 
may he be spared to grace it! Mr. Watson is the brother of the 
present Master of the Carlow and Island Hounds, and is the uncle 
of ‘John ’ Watson, the popular master of the Meath. Though 
no longer young the master still rides hard, and his love of sport 
does not diminish with increasing years. His family, including 
Miss Watson, are all fearless riders and true lovers of hunting. 

The dingo and the kangaroo were the original objects of pursuit 
with the Melbourne Hounds, and many of the older residents have 
recollections of good runs over country which was then wild bush, 
but is now occupied by the houses and streets of the suburbs 
of Melbourne. After a time game became so scarce that a drag 
had to be resorted to, and this is continued up to the present 
day. The hounds usually meet twice in each week, once for a 
drag-hunt, and once for the more legitimate object of hunting 
hares or wild-deer. It must be remembered that there are but 
few idle men in Melbourne. Young fellows have to work hard 
all the week, and can only count upon getting a half-holiday on 
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Saturdays. For them the glorious uncertainty of sport is without 
charms. They not unreasonably dislike the risk of a blank day, 
or even of a bad run. They want everything prepared for them 
—something sharp and decisive. They can count on this with 
the drag ; the chance of a good fall is also thrown in, for the runs 
are long and the fences stiff; a horse must have condition, 
breeding, and a knowledge of jumping, to get safely to the end 
of the day. 

Fox-hunting has not proved a success in Victoria. Foxes do 
not run well; the country is very hard to stop, consequently they 
get to ground almost at once. In the early part of each week the 
Melbourne Hounds meet to hunt deer or hares. For many years 
past the Chirnside family, the proprietors of the splendid Werribee 
Park estate, have been keen supporters of hunting. During the 
sixties the late Messrs. Thomas and Andrew Chirnside imported 
some red-deer (which had been presented to them by His Royal 
Highness the late Prince Consort) ; their stock has furnished in 
the past, and still furnishes, admirable sport for the followers of 
the Melbourne Hounds. Hunting-men owe a deep debt of gratitude 
to the late proprietors of the Werribee estate, as, indeed, they do 
to the present owners, Messrs. George and Percy Chirnside, for all 
that has been done by them in the interests of hunting. The 
country in the vicinity of the Werribee consists of magnificent 
grass plains; the going is light, and the fences neither too 
numerous nor too big—a perfect paradise for those who desire to 
enjoy the sport without running too many risks. The Messrs. 
Chirnside’s stags are stout, and I have taken part in one or two 
runs which must have covered at least twenty-four miles. 

I must not omit, before concluding these few notes on the 
Melbourne Hounds, to mention the name of Mr. John Madden, 
one of the oldest members of the Hunt, and one of the keenest of 
its supporters. Mr. Madden, who is the father of the Chief 
Justice, Sir John Madden, has reached the age of seventy-eight 
years without growing old; no day’s hunting is too long for 
him, and when in the saddle no one feels more youthful 
than he. 

The Oaklands Hounds are conducted upon very similar lines 
to those on which the Melbourne Hunt is carried on. Saturdays 
are usually reserved for the drag, whilst Tuesday or Wednesday 
is devoted to the pursuit of the hare. The pack is a very useful 
one, and the master, Mr. McDougall, a fine horseman and a good 
sportsman. A large proportion of the members are gentlemen- 
farmers living on their own estates. They have their hearts in 
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the business of hunting, and do their utmost to support their 
master in every way. 

A private pack of harriers is kept near Epping, fourteen miles 
from town, by the Messrs. Miller. As they are kept entirely to 
their legitimate game—the hare—and never allowed to run a drag, 
they hunt more closely and with much greater patience than does 
any other pack out here. Mr. Herbert Miller, the son of Mr. 
Albert Miller, of Grand National fame, has recently undertaken 
the mastership. He has the making in him of a very first-class 
huntsman. A _ per 
fect temper, great pa- 
tience, and an entire 
devotion to sport, is 
a combination which 
many older and more 
experienced men 
might covet with 
good reason. The 
hounds are a very 
nice level lot, and 
the smart turn-out 
of the master with 
his _ well-appointed 
servants makes it 
difficult to realise 
that the best tradi- 
tions of sport are 
being carried out, 
not in England, the 
cradle of hunting, 
but in a distant part 
of our empire. 

While on the sub- ‘. 
ject of hunting, I may BIT TOO MUCH FOR A LADY 
mention that I have 
often been asked whether, in my opinion, colonial horses, if sent 
home, would prove first-class hunters over an English country. 
I may say at once that I do not think they would. The ‘deep’ 
ground would bother them greatly ; and it must be remembered 
that here the fences, though stiff, are all exactly alike. An 
Australian horse would, therefore, have much to learn on his 
arrival in the Old Country; ‘ditches to him,’ ‘ ditches from him,’ 
‘banks,’ and ‘open’ water, would come as a surprise to a horse 
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who had never jumped anything save timber and stone walls. 
English horses, on the other hand, can get over this country 
safely ; a good timber-jumper from the shires would meet with 
nothing to bother him, though he would have to recognise the 
fact that Australian rails will not break. I write this without 
prejudice, for I fully appreciate the many good qualities of the 
Australian hunter. 

The shooting-man, too, will find ample enjoyment in this 
colony. In certain seasons there are swarms of wildfowl on the 
swamps and lagoons of the northern and western districts of 
Victoria. There is also excellent sport to be had with quail 
and snipe. Then there is the rabbit. He is vermin and has 
no claim to be classed as game, but, nevertheless, he provides 
endless amusement. Every owner and occupier of land is bound 
by law to exterminate his rabbits, and large sums are annually 
expended in attempts to eradicate these pests; but, in spite of 
Orders in Council and Gazette notices, Mr. Bunny still continues 
to flourish. Capital rabbit-shooting can be had for the asking, 
and the extent of the bag is only limited by the length of the day 
and the supply of cartridges. I think, however, that the true 
sportsman is apt, after a time, to sicken of rabbits, for no one 
thinks of lifting the bodies of the slain; they have little or no 
value, and are left to rot where they are killed. 

Duck-shooting, which begins on December 20 and ends on 


July 31, is, to my mind, the best sport obtainable with the gun 


in this country. It is nearly, if not quite, as exciting as grouse 
or partridge shooting in the British Isles. The guns are usually 
posted between the water-holes, or in the water where the lagoons 
are narrowest, and horsemen—for no Australian walks—are sent 
round to drive the birds over them. Bags of from three to four 
hundred for six guns are often made in one day ; but to do this the 
shooting must be straight, and large shot used, for the birds are 
strong and fly fast. 

Quail-shooting lasts from March 1 till July 31. It is a pretty 
sport, clean, and not fatiguing. When the whereabouts of the 
birds has been discovered, a great deal of fun can be had in a 
limited area, but thoroughly well-broken dogs are an absolute 
necessity to ensure success. The best of the sport is to be found in 
March, when the weather is often-extremely hot ; it is customary, 
therefore, in order to give the dogs a chance, to shoot i in the early 
mornings and late afternoons, and to rest during the heat of the 
day. 

Excellent bags of snipe are also to be made; but itis necessary 
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before starting upon a snipe-shooting expedition to know exactly 
where the birds are likely to be found. 

The kangaroo is very scarce now in Victoria. A few wallaby 
can be shot in Gippsland and in the Western District, but they 
do not afford much sport. Opossum-shooting, too, is a very poor 
amusement. 

Trout have been introduced, and are fairly plentiful in some 
of the mountain streams of the colony, but they do not rise well 
to the fly. The native freshwater fish are coarse, and scarcely 
repay the trouble of fishing for them. In the saltwater lakes of 
Gippsland, however, some amusement can be had by those who are 
fond of sea-fishing. 

I have attempted in these few rough notes to show that we 
are not devoid of sport in Victoria, and that the sportsman who 
from choice or duty resides in our midst need not feel the want of 
those recreations which his early training may have made neces- 
sary to his health and happiness. 

I am leaving the colony with the keenest regret. Apart from 
the interest and pleasure which my work has brought me, I take 
away many happy recollections of this favoured land ; and amongst 
those recollections none will be pleasanter than the memory of 
the sport which I have enjoyed, and of the kindness and good- 
fellowship so consistently shown towards me by my brethren 
of the saddle and gun in sunny Victoria. 


[This article will be included in a forthcoming volume on Colonial Sport by 
the illustrator, Mr. George Ashton. 
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_SKILOBNING IN NORWAY 


BY. MRS. ALEC TWEEDIE 


NoRWEGIANS are already busily discussing the prospects of 
winter sport. Skilébning and Aking are as important to them 
as football and cricket to the Britisher, and more necessary to 
their enjoyment of life than grouse or pheasants to the sports- 
man. Snow-shoes and toboggans are absolute necessities in 
Norway during the winter, while at the same time they form two 
of the most exciting and, one might add, most dangerous sports 
in the world. Although many people know what ski are, a great 
many more have not the slightest idea, and insist on calling them 
‘sky.’ A man can easily rectify this mistake by thinking of she, 
and as he sees in his mind’s eye some beautiful maiden he will 
be framing the word correctly, for ‘she’ is the proper pronuncia- 
tion. The sailor addresses his boat as she, the poet prays to the 
moon as she, and the Norwegian calls the implements of his 
favourite sport she. Strange that men should associate the 
things they love best with the feminine sex ! 

Ski lure the uninitiated astray. Oh, the ignominy of it! 
Only a pair of wooden shoes, but yet how wilful! A sudden and 
unexpected start, a splendid flying glide, which sends a thrill of 
delight through every nerve, and then, when all is going well, the 
speed suddenly increases, and then—oh, horror! The ski get un- 
manageable, the shoes rush off unexpectedly, first to one side and 
then to another, the feet become powerless to steer, the pole in 
the hands of a novice refuses to bite the snow, and over one 
goes, dejected, sprawling, a hopeless mass of unproficiency, into 
an unknown world of snow. 

Such, and sometimes worse, are the experiences of the learner, 
but over that the veil is drawn, only to be lifted on the pro- 
ficient and the experienced—in fact, upon the Norwegian himself. 

For the benefit of those who would really like to know some- 
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thing of the shape and make of these wondrous snow-shoes, on 
which practised men can jump nearly ninety feet, I will describe 
their appearance. They are made of every possible kind of 
wood ; but generally ash is found most useful—pine is sometimes 
used because it is light, or oak because it is strong, but then it is 
heavy. Ash remains the favourite, as it is very pliable, and 
easily polished, for a shiny tread is necessary for speed. Indeed, 
if the snow be at all sticky the bottom of the ski are well candle- 
greased to make them slide more easily and to prevent the snow 
from balling. 

Ski are quite unlike Canadian snow-shoes, which are on 
and bat-like in shape, and are used for walking. The Norwegian 
shoes are required for a very hilly country, and to - over @ 
great depth of snow. 

An ordinary sized man’s ski are eight or nine feet long. 
They are only about four and a half inches wide, and an inch at 
the thickest part—that is to say, immediately under the foot ; but 
towards either end they taper to half this thickness. Asa rule 
they are both the same length, and pointed upwards at the toes; 
but in some of the Norwegian valleys, ard in Finland, one ski is 
much longer than the other, that one being usually quite flat. 

In the middle of this plank-like piece of wood, which is split 
with the grain to stand the great strain often imposed upon it, 
and never sawn at all, the toes are fastened by a leather strap. 


- Another strap goes round the heel in a sort of loop fashion, 


securing the foot, but at the same time giving the heel full play. 
A special ski boot is worn over enormously thick horsehair 
stockings. This boot has no hard sole at all, and, instead of 
being sewn at the sides, the large piece of thick leather which 
goes under the foot is brought well over the top and secured to 
what might ordinarily be called a leather tongue. At the back 
of the boot is a small strap, which is used’ to fasten the ski 
securely to the boot. Once fixed on the ski, the foot is so secure 
no fall can loosen it, and the only way to extricate the foot is 
to undo the three straps. Outside these huge ungainly hair 
stockings and strangely uncomfortable boots very thick gaiters 
are worn. It is very necessary to keep the feet and legs warm in 
such a cold land as Norway, where the mercury freezes ofttimes 
in the thermometers and frostbite is common. Snow six or eight 
feet deep covers the land sometimes for months. Such a cold 
sounds appalling, but it is quite the reverse. The air is absolutely 
dry, and there is seldom any wind, while the sun shines forth in 
all his glory, and therefore it does not appear nearly so chilly as 
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England on an ordinarily damp winter day. The winter is the time 
to see Norway at its best—then it is a poet’s dream, a veritable 
fairyland. 

Everyone goes on ski in Norway. They are even more 
universal in the winter months than the bicycle promises to 
become in this country. Why? Simply because about Christmas 
the snow begins to fall, and until March it falls continually until 
the land from end to end is cloaked in a mantle of snow. How 
could the peasants move without their ski? How could the 
postman deliver his letters? How could the children go to 
school? How could the foresters get the timber to the nearest 
waterway ready to be conveyed free of charge to the coast with 
the thaws of spring, were it not for their ski? Impossible. From 
end to end of Norway the folk would be snowed up and starved ; 
their homes as completely cut off from their neighbours’ as though 
they were on a desert island; while with ski they are so in- 
dependent, they can cross the highest mountains, or pass over 
the deepest snowdrifts, snap their fingers at Jack Frost, and 
accomplish twice the distance on these unwieldy-looking planks 
they can do on their legs in the summer months. 

Ski are simply marvellous. They are the golden key to 
travel in snowy lands. Many may remember that Dr. Fridtjof 
Nansen crossed icy Greenland on ski when he accomplished that 
wonderful walk of his so ably described in ‘ The First Crossing of 
Greenland ;’ but everyone does not realise that the fate of the 
‘Fram’ and the Norwegian North Pole expedition may depend 
on these very ski. Nansen is one of the best skilébners in 
Norway, which is saying a great deal, and it is in a large measure 
owing to his kindly aid I know anything about this enthralling 
sport, for he persuaded me to try and chose my ski. This 
does not mean that I am an expert; very, very far from it. 
Skilébning, like golf, must be learnt in one’s babyhood; but an 
ordinary English man or woman, with a little strength and pluck, 
may learn to get over the ground, as my brother, sister, and I 
did when we went up Norafjeld a couple of years ago, and slept 
two or three nights in a saeter some four thousand feet above the 
sea, with a temperature between thirty and forty degrees below 
freezing point, and ten feet of snow all round us. 

_ It was a stiff climb, even for the Norwegian and Danish friends 
who kindly went with us; but it was worth all the fatigue, all 
the hard work, to stand at that tiny hut door and look for miles 
across the snowclad peaks of the Hallingdal and Thelemarken 
valleys, away towards Bergen, to see the marvellous winter 
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panorama under the brightest blue Italian sky and the warm, 
glistening sunlight on the snow, or to peep out when night had 
fallen and the aurora borealis was lighting up those wondrous 
heavens, as if by flashlight, and disclosing scene after scene 
more enchanting than the last, and more like fairyland. Only 
ski can accomplish such a journey. No one can walk through 
several feet of snow when they sink its whole depth at every 
step, and where drift snow would at once bury them in a grave 
from which only the sun of spring could exhume their bodies. 
Even sledges can only traverse snow-ploughed roads; but on ski 
the whole of Norway’s beauteous land is an open book for those 
who care for new experiences and healthy exercise. 

Dr. Nansen’s delightful home is at Lysaker, near Christiania, 
on the banks of the fjord of that name. When I last saw it, in 
March, 1893, the fjord was frozen the whole seventy-two miles 
to its mouth. There his charming, pretty, and fascinating little 
wife awaits her hero’s return with his little two-and-a-half-year- 
old daughter Liv. During that March the house and outhouses 
were turned into veritable storehouses for the expedition then 
almost ready to start, and some of the most important articles 
were the stacks of ski. Nansen himself is nearly six foot four 
high, and his own ski are about ten feet long; but an average 
man takes about nine feet, as said before, and a woman seven 
to eight feet. Imagine the weight and unwieldiness of these 
implements in the hands of a novice; but you can’t, unless 
perhaps you have noticed how easily and gracefully a good rider 
masters a bicycle, and then discovered how easily and gracefully 
a bicycle manages you when you first begin to ride that wilful, 
wayward, iron steed. All these dozens of pairs of ski had been 
most carefully selected by Dr. Nansen, for he looked upon them 
as one of the most important features of his expedition. Apropos 
of them in connection with his Polar drift he said: ‘I feel certain 
we shall succeed. How could I leave my wife and child did I 
not feel so? But, if we have to abandon the “Fram,” or she 
abandons us, we can easily walk six or seven hundred miles on ski, 
and drag our provisions along with us, the same as we did in 
Greenland ; any way, we are going to try.’ 

As we bade Dr. Nansen good-bye on leaving Christiania he 
said: ‘ Not good-bye, please, only aw revoir for a couple of years 
or so. I shall be in London as soon as I come back.’ By the 
summer of 1896 he may likely be heard of, and then we shall learn 
if the ski proved as useful in the Polar regions as this adventurous 
man anticipated. 
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England claims her Derby as the greatest event in the sport- 
ing world. Norway claims her ‘ Skirend’ as the most important 
competition in Scandinavia. Indeed, this is the Norwegian 
Derby. It generally takes place in Christiania on the first 
Sunday and Monday in February. I have been fortunate enough 
to see it twice, and it alone is worth the journey from England, 
- without the exhilarating delights of sledging, snow-shoeing, or 

tobogganing on one’s own account in Norway’s snowy mountains. 

It is only those who have practised skilébning or seen the 
Norwegian Derby who can realise the amount of dexterity and 
power of resource that is imperative to run on ski. It is absolutely 
necessary’to be decisive and resolute, for a second’s hesitation 
may mean death. 

In the great competition only men take part, and they are 
between the ages of eighteen and twenty-five, when the body is 
most supple and the muscles are strong and elastic ; when there is 
great vigour coupled with fearlessness of danger; when a youth, 
in fact, is in his prime—that is the time when he can compete 
in the great skirend. And even then danger meets him on every 
side, and he must be quick and alert to avoid it. 

Each village has a ski club, which encourages the sport in 
every possible way, holding competitions and giving prizes to the 
old and young of both sexes, while once a year the best repre- 
sentative of the more important clubs is sent to Christiania to 
compete in the great skirend. 

No sport I have ever seen in any country has thrilled me 
more with excitement than watching those young Norwegians 
glide down an almost perpendicular hill, at terrific pace, and take 
a plunge into mid-air of nearly ninety feet ! 

It is alarming, it is exciting, it is terrifying—but it is won- 
derful. This competition takes place on a very steep hillside 
a couple of miles from Christiania. It being a great national 
event, Sunday is the chosen day; for the Norwegians, who are 
Lutherans, shut their shops, and, having been to church in the 
morning, spend the rest of the day in amusing themselves. 

It is a wonderful sight in England to see the folk going to 
Epsom Downs on Derby Day—perhaps one of the most interesting 
and instructive sights in the whole country, as quietly witnessed 
from the top of a friend’s drag. But in its own way, on a much 
smaller scale, the road to the races in Christiania is as full of 
interest and as remarkable to a stranger. The town contains one 
hundred and fifty thousand inhabitants ; and every man, woman, 
and child who is able to get up to Frognersetern on that Sunday 
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wend their way thither over the hard frozen road on foot, through 
the snow-clad pine forest on ski, or in sledges of every conceivable 
shape and size. There is the elegant royal fur-covered sleigh of 
the King, drawn by a couple of high-stepping jet-black horses, 
over which a white netting is spread to keep the snow from being 


SKILOBNING DREsS 


kicked up into the royal faces; while a tall coachman stands 
behind, clad in a magnificent fur coat, and wearing a high fur 
cap like one of our grenadier guardsmen. 

The bells on the horses fill the air with their pretty tinkling 
sounds, so pretty, indeed, that one might imagine they were only 
used for music, instead of which they are really for safety, for 
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the passage of the sleigh over the noiseless snow would otherwise 

be unperceived until a collision was inevitable. Most of the 
sledges are very low, with the horses’ tails level with the rider’s 
face; and the animals wear very little harness, and have no 
traces, the shafts holding them to the sledge. The girths are 
covered with bells; jingle-jingle-jingle, tinkle-tinkle-tinkle, merrily 
ring the sleigh bells, and sometimes they are so prettily toned 
they are delightful. The reins, which are of blue woven thread, 
are passed between the driver and the driven. This is only an 
ordinary sleigh ; but on the road to Holmenkollen there were 
literally thousands of sledges, from the quaint little cariole, so 
small and spider-like it looked as if it might tumble to pieces, 
to the peasant’s family coach, which was nothing more than a 
wooden box put on sleigh-runners, and contained, in some in- 
stances, a dozen persons ! 

It was a strange sight! Many of the ski dresses were quaint 
and pretty. Both men and women generally wear thick grey 
cloth, and in the case of the latter they have very short skirts, 
often only to the knee, with knickerbockers underneath ; and for 
warmth they wear the Eskimo finsko, or reindeer fur boot. The 
fur is outside, and they are made big enough to wear enormously 
thick stockings and a wrapping of hay round the foot inside. 
Sometimes they are quite long, reaching the knee ; they are deli- 
ciously warm, but equally hideous. The wonderful fur coats of 
the drivers, sometimes made of shaggy bear skins, gave an arctic 
appearance to an arctic landscape, over which the canopy of 
heaven, with brightest oriel blue of Italian depth, reminded one 
of sunny Southern climes, instead of Northern regions and ther- 
mometers below zero. 

The competition lasts two days. The first day it is for dis- 
tance—about twelve English miles—and on the second day it is 
for jumping. There are usually about a hundred competitors for 
each ; but the second day is much the more exciting to an onlooker. 

For the distance race, the road is marked here and there by 
bits of red flannel tied to a snowy-pine tree, and the course is so 
cleverly planned that the twelve miles necessitate an ascent of 
nearly a thousand feet, a descent of about the same distance, a 
spin through the thickest part of the forest, and a spell along 
the high road. Ravines, hillocks, a fallen tree, frozen waterfalls, 
any and every kind of obstacle, in fact, is to be found on that 
course, ready to tax the proficiency of the performer. 

Down the hill the skiléber flies at terrific pace, for it is some- 
thing like skating down a hill, only on enormously long and heavy 
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skates. Indeed, the pace during a descent is absolutely alarming. 
Along the flat the skiléber shuffles, each step accomplishing a 
distance of several feet. 

Uphill is where strength and skill are most required, as natu- 
rally the general tendency of the ski is to slip backwards, and 
the feet of a novice generally go six yards backwards to one for- 
wards! Women usually get uphill in crab-like fashion ; that is to 
say, they stand sideways, and, planting their ski on the ridge of 
the hill, they step up yard by yard. But men, especially clever 


UPHILL 


ones, face the hill direct, and turning their toes right out, with 
their legs far apart to prevent the ski overlapping at the heel— 
a position which makes them look much like a frog with his little 
bent legs—they stamp the snow so as to get a bite, and toil to 
the top, leaving a mark like a neat plait in the snow behind 
them. 

To give some idea of the proficiency of the long-distance 
competitors, the twelve English miles have been done by the 
winner in 1 h. 43 min. 36 sec.; the next man being only ten 
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seconds behind him, and the third as many more. Out of the 
hundred competitors only three gave in, and there were no acci- 
dents at all, although the men are quite as exhausted when they 
reach the winning posts as our Oxford and Cambridge crews 
when they pull up at Mortlake. ra 

All this race is very interesting and very wonderful; but it is 
not so exciting for the onlooker, because a twelve miles’ course 
through a mountainous forest means that very little of the per- 
formers is seen, and that only for a second as they dart across 
a path or turn an angle of the road. jug a 

The jumping is the thing. The jumping is awe-inspiring! 
There is literally nothing a Norwegian cannot do on ski. And 
even to an English novice it is one of the most exciting sports 
imaginable. What could be more fascinating than the tearing 
descent of a mountain on ski—the roads sparkling in the sun’s 
rays or dimly lighted by a burning torch ? 

The chosen spot for the jumping competition was a very steep 
hill rising from a little lake near Frognersetern. The lake was 
frozen so solid it made an excellent stand for the spectators ; 
and on it, horseshoe fashion, were arranged wooden platforms to 
accommodate the representatives of the University and their 
friends, the members of various large clubs, and representatives 
of the big institutions of the town, or for the accommodation of 
private individuals who cared to pay for a seat. Behind these 
platforms were the sledges, and between the sledges and the plat- 
form were hillocks of snow arranged on purpose to accommodate 
the ski. Here they were stacked in hundreds, and formed a regular 
wooden paling round the entire enclosure; how any man ever 
found his own amongst that multitude will ever remain a mystery 
to an English mind. But in spite of that vast concourse the 
ice-bound lake never even groaned or cracked. Half-way up the 
hill track, which of course was treeless, and which, like the rest 
of Norway, was covered with some eight or ten feet of snow, was 
a raised platform about twelve feet high perhaps, round the sides 
of which were draped the Norwegian flag, although its top was 
thickly embedded in snow like the rest of the course. The com- 
petitors were divided into two lots, above and below the age of 
twenty. They wore the usual thick grey ski dress—double- 
breasted, with tight knickerbockers and a woollen cap, the brim 
of which was turned down over the ears to protect the wearer 
from frostbite ; the thick woollen gloves were without any fingers 
for warmth, merely a thumb, and made so long and stocking-like 
that they pulled right up over the sleeve. 
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The entire descent, about 400 feet, was very steep. No. 1, 
who wore a large placard upon his breast denoting his number 
on the programme, appeared at a given sign on the little plateau 
at the hill-top. The word to start was given. He slipped over 
the plateau, and at tremendous speed, in consequence of the 
steep descent, rushed down the mountain track. On, on, on he 
came, his arms stretched out in the air for balance; on to the 


_ HER First JuMP 


little platform he wildly rushed, and then, stooping his body, with 
one huge spring, his legs doubled up, and wildly whirling his 
arms in the air like a windmill, he jumped to—what looked to 
us, sitting below—the arms of death. For a moment he was in 
mid-air, those great plank-like ski fastened to his feet. It did 
not seem possible that he could live through such a moment; 
the excitement was tremendous. Would he fall and kill him- 


self? Would he be hurt by his ski? Would he tumble on his 
NO. V. VOL. I. YY 
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head, and lose consciousness? But no, he absolutely landed on 
his feet, and calmly slid away down the hillside, as quietly and 
happily as if he were merely going for a walk. 

Roars of ‘applause greeted his landing, for Norwegians say 
the jump is nothing—the skill is required in landing on one’s feet. 
Hardly was he out of the way before the second competitor 


‘wildly rushed: fromthe hill-top; but either he was not so ex- 


perienced or he caught his ski on leaving the platform, for he 
turned’ a complete series of summersaults, and finally landed in the 
snow, which was so deep he almost disappeared ;"and when he 
emerged he was metamorphosed into a white Christmas man ! 

Out of those hundred competitors at least half succeeded in 
landing on their feet. Is it not marvellous to contemplate? 
Perhaps twenty more, after struggling, regained their footing. 
The others tumbled helplessly, and some became so involved in 
their own shoes they had to be helped out of their icy graves. 
The average jump amongst one hundred competitors was over 
sixty feet, and the longest was eighty-eight feet ! 

This seems absolutely impossible; but many things seem 
impossible until we see them done; and certainly all who are 
fond of athletics and skill should go and witness this extra- 
ordinary competition, this marvellous performance, for them- 
selves. And if they want a little healthy exercise and a delightful 
winter trip, they cannot do better than go to Norway in January 
or February, when the snow is lying at its thickest and best. 

Skilébning can never become popular or even possible in this 
country. First, because England is not sufficiently hilly, and, 
secondly, because the snow is never deep enough to render this 
fascinating sport even tolerably safe. But Norwegians have 
several times been sent te Austria, the Russian mountain dis- 
tricts, and the more hilly parts of Canada, to teach the natives to 
go on ski, so that they may be able to convey letters, &c., during 
the months of deepest snow. 

On ski anything and everything seem possible ! 
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‘FIVE MILES FROM ANYWHERE’ 


BY HEDLEY PEEK 


To speak of either Surrey, Sussex, or Kent, as a favoured hunting 
district would be to court the rod of ridicule. In each county a 
narrow line of possibility is only reached through devotion to 
sport, and it is perhaps the difficulty of surmounting numerous 
obstacles which gives an additional charm to those brilliant, if 
sometimes eccentric, runs which are often experienced. Yet, as 
every rule is lable to exception, by a curious coincidence, on the 
borderland of these three counties may be found a small, fairly 
level plateau covering about two hundred square miles, which, 
considering its size, is perhaps as suitable for this sport as any in 
the South of England. : 

‘Five Miles From Anywhere’ rises out of the picked bit of 
this favoured part, and though, for certain reasons which will be 
obvious to sportsmen, I shall avoid giving its modern name, there 
is little doubt that nearly all the hunting-men who are or have 
been fettered to London will find little difficulty in recognising 
the place, especially as the strange isolated position which it 
maintained many years, after all its surroundings were more or 
less spoiled by civilisation, has for long given it a special attraction 
to sportsmen. 

But even here changes come rapidly, and therefore, before it 
is too late, I propose to write down a few details connected with 
its past history which may give it an additional interest to those 
who ride along our reed-covered lanes this winter. 
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The illustrations, which have all been drawn on the spot, will 


doubtless awaken in the mind of many of my readers moments of 
past delight, for each one is associated with some exciting in- 
cident connected with the chase. How many times have we 
raced together past High- 
stiles? Is it not at this 
point that I have seen 
you, my more enterpris- 
‘ing companions, gather 
‘yourselves together for 
the nasty jump which 
leads into the gill beyond, 
whilst I, with a coward- ee ae 


HIGHSTILES 


ice nurtured by local knowledge, have been guiding my horse 
left-handed? Perchance some day you may discover that little 
place, which is growing more negotiable every month. 

But to go back to the early part of this century. Sixty 
years ago this wild common was — one of the least fre- 
quented spots in England. 

The name ‘ Five Miles From Sensis’ was not given to it 
without reason. The traveller could not reach it by road, for 
the place was divided from the rest of the world on every 
side by at least four miles of ‘ green lanes.’ In winter most of 
them were little more than reed-covered bogs, in which the 
farmer’s waggon, on the rare occasions when it was driven to the 
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nearest market town, used frequently to settle down and rest. 
Then would that neighbourly spirit, born of necessity, be roused. 
The busy ploughs in the adjoining fields having been left stand- 
ing in unfinished furrows, many horses might soon have been 
seen gathered together for the contest. Great boughs of trees 
had to be broken off and placed before the fast vanishing wheels, 
as eight or ten patient animals, aroused by the cracking of whips, 
would plunge forward with a mighty floundering and splashing. 
If the harness did not give way, it is probable the load would 
move forward, even though the wheels and axles were left behind 
in the mud. This latter misfortune, however, only happened when 
the vehicle was far advanced in years, for the waggon-builder of 
the district knew his business, and good oak was plentiful. 

But during the winter months the farmer rarely went abroad. 
The place was self-supporting, having a fine old windmill which 
has been in the occupation of the present miller’s family for over 
three hundred years. This windmill, which is still in perfect 


THE OLD MILL AND ITS MODERN RIVAL 


preservation, is situated, together with its more imposing and 
comparatively modern rival, on the highest point of the common, 
and about four hundred feet above sea level. It would, indeed, 
be interesting to trace, if possible, the history of this ancient mill. 
It is built round one of the most magnificent oak-trees that I 
have ever seen. The stem reaches to the roof in an unbroken 
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and perfectly straight line, and, to all appearances, the timber is 
as sound as ever. 

The tree itself must be at least eight hundred, probably over 
a thousand, years old. What was happening in England when 


that acorn ripened and fell, who shall say? Did the wild boar » 


spare it when he took flight at the sound of the huntsmen ; and 
the hounds, seeking for the scent, trample it into the soft ground ? 
As we may not-know, we are at liberty to give rein to our imagi- 
nation, and, if we please, picture William the Conqueror resting 
against the slender trunk of this ancient tree. History itself is 
often composed of like myths. If the fictions of the past are the 
foundation stones of history, is it not admissible to decorate the 
structure with a few of our modern fancies ? 

My present object is not, however, to embellish history, but, 
if possible, to give an idea of this out-of-the-way spot, in the 
earlier part of our own century. It is always pleasant to get a 


peep into the past, and the advantages offered in this case are 


A VIEW ON THE COMMON 


very unusual. Though all is now changed, though we have a 
village with a proper new name of its own, a church, school, 
telegraph office, &c., all these so-called advantages are of recent 
date. Only twenty-eight years ago, when I first remember the 
place, there was not what the people now call one of the gentry’s 
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houses within four miles, and, with the exception of some new 
roads, no change of importance had taken place in the district for 
at least a century. The inhabitants were in some ways essen- 
tially behind their times; they lived almost entirely on the 
produce of their own land, and troubled little about the outside 


THE MOATED MANOR House 


world, which troubled even less about them. The prices of wheat 
and timber were the chief topics of interest ; for the farmers sold 
practically nothing else, and in exchange bought whatever they 
could not grow or manufacture, such as ploughshares, tyres for 
their wheels, and the material for smock frocks. All woodwork 
was done on the spot, and smocking is still taught in the cottages, 
though now only used for children’s dresses. 

The land, probably on account of its being of no residential 
value, was in the hands of small freeholders or copyholders, the 
latter paying a nominal sum to one or other of the lords of the 
manor. The owners of the manorial rights were the chief men 
of the place ; working farmers of the old type, who made money 
by the sweat of their brow, and were contented with fewer luxuries 
than would satisfy many a modern artisan. Their drink was 
cider, or, on rare occasions, mead, which they manufactured from 
their own honey. The latter drink resembles in flavour very 
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sweet sherry, and, though pleasant to the lover of sweet things, 
could hardly be recommended as a drink for those who live seden- 
tary lives. 

Near every cottage may be found an orchard, and a cider press 
used to be taken round upon a waggon from house to house, as in 
Devonshire. This custom has in recent years been discontinued, 
though a good deal of cider is made and drunk, in preference to 
ale, by many of the old folk at harvest-time. 

Each manor-house was surrounded originally by a moat, 
crossed by a single bridge, such defence being no doubt necessary 
as the wealthier farmers were bound to protect themselves from 


Tom Hooker's House 


the bands of thieves which infested this part of the country, and 
it was quite useless to expect help from outside. In the case of 
the larger manor the moat has been partly filled up, but in the 
other it is still not only quite perfect, but also full of water. The 
bridge which crosses it is, however, of more modern construction, 
having doubtless taken the place of the old drawbridge. 

One of the lords was the first Master of the Burstow Hunt 
in the days when the late Tom Hooker, perhaps the best known 
sportsman in the South of England, hunted this pack. His two 
whips, Elliott and Martingale, are still living, and Tom Hooker’s 
familiar figure will be well impressed on the minds of all those 
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who have ridden to hounds in this district. Only two years ago, 
when over ninety, he was often seen in his pony trap waiting at 
any likely spot where he could watch the sport without interfering 
with it. 

It is surprising how entirely our local history has been lost. 
Few ancient records are to be found, and from the old maps we 
gain nothing except the names of the two manor-houses, and of 
one farm on which, many centuries back, there appears to have 
been a small monastic rest-house. 

When I came to live here I noticed that there were five distinct 
ponds on this farm, though three of them were nearly filled up, 
and I gave instructions to have them dug out to their original 
depth. The task was one that I had little calculated upon: 
instead of their being, as we expected, about five feet deep, they 
varied from fourteen to sixteen, and on reaching the bottom we 
came upon what appeared at first to be natural rock, but proved 
on closer inspection stone paving. By the depth of leaf-mould 
accumulated, the yearly layers of which were distinctly shown on 
the upper portion, it is certain that the ponds had not been cleared 
out for at least five hundred years. The antlers of a stag, pieces 
of iron belonging to an old saddle, and a horseshoe of very ancient 
date were found preserved in this deposit. 

These ponds had no doubt been originally dug by the monks 
to supply them with fish ; and the paving was no unusual addition ; 
for it prevented the fish having a nasty flavour, and the good old 
monks, even on their days of fasting, did not relish the taste of 
mud. 

It is easy to imagine the surprise of one of these holy men, 
when, going one day to fish, he found a dripping huntsman on the 
bank bewailing the loss of his horse and saddle, to say nothing of 
the plump hart, whose petrified antlers are now hanging up in 
my room. It is more pleasant to fancy that the poor horseman 
escaped with his life, and certainly no remains were found pointing 
directly toa human tragedy. The steep, almost perpendicular, sides 
of these old pools may have accounted for the hart and the horse 
having been unable also to make good their escape. It is difficult 
to do more than suggest possibilities, for the history of the monks 
and huntsman is as securely buried as were once the relics of the 
horse and stag. 

The horn of the huntsman at the beginning of this century 
seldom, if ever, roused the slumbering inhabitants, and the dwelling- 
place of the monks had been appropriated by a Baptist, who used the 
deeper of the five ponds as a dipping place for his few converts. 
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He was the only minister of religion in these parts, and each 
Sunday gathered together his converts in an ancient barn, which, 
to save from a slow course of suicide, I was recently, with much 
regret, compelled to pull down. 

How strange a picture can we see of the old man and his little 
band of followers! The great barn doors are thrown open to admit 
the light, and there, standing in his black smock, is the Baptist 
with a somewhat grimy grey beard. Behind him, hanging on the 
oak beams, is a collection of flails and reaping-hooks, whilst on 
either side he is walled in by glistening yellow sheaves that await 
the thresher. The wooden floor is covered with broken grain, 
and a few hens that have entered with the congregation are busy 
making the best of their opportunity. Ten or fifteen adults are. 
sitting round, some on milking-stools, some on pails turned upside 
down ; a few children are huddled in a distant corner upon the 
straw, their bare feet and legs stretched out, and their attention 
apparently diverted from the minister’s discourse by a large rat 
that is watching the scene from one of the overhanging beams. 

The preacher’s words are as eloquent as his small and limited 
vocabulary will allow. It must be difficult, when speaking to an 
audience only acquainted with some five hundred words, and whose 
idea of the world extends but over a radius of ten miles, to avoid 
the danger of repetition. It is doubtful, however, if the speaker 
troubled himself about trifles of this kind; and the uneducated, 
like children, prefer to hear the same story over and over again. 
Some of the Baptist’s remarks have been handed down, showing 
that his vivid, if somewhat rude, language made a lasting impres- 
sion. 

It is almost impossible for us to understand the feelings of 
those who have been brought up from childhood with so limited 
a range of experiences. If we look into their homes, we shall 
understand them better; but even then it is probable that our 
imagination will fail us whén we try to realise a life so confined— 
so bound down to a changeless routine of simple manual toil; a 
life without reading, without excitement, and practically without 
conversation: for speech was seldom used, except as a means 
of expressing bodily want. 

It is interesting to notice how the inclination or the capacity 
for speech seems to die out in isolated communities of this kind. 
Men and women might be together for hours; but unless one of 
their number absolutely required something, it is probable that 
not a word would pass. Nor did they seem conscious of any 
uneasiness during these long pauses. Even lovers—if the term 
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can be used correctly of those young people of opposite sexes who 
now and again at spare hours walked together, and, when more 
convenient, lived together—showed no exception to the general 
rule. It has been told me by those who ought to know, that often 


THE DIPPING PooL 


for hours not a word would pass between the man and the girl ; 
a kind of pleasure in each other’s society was doubtless felt, but 
any knowledge of how to express such sensation was lacking. 
Nor will this surprise us when we consider that language has to 
be taught, and if we try to think of what opportunities they had 
to learn. 

The father of a family would leave home at daybreak, to 
return wearily ready for bed; the mother be constantly employed 
either at home work or in the fields. In winter the house- 
hold would sit round the open wood fire after dusk till the light 
died out, and then, to save more fuel, would be off to bed about 
half-past six, their only illumination being a rushlight, which 
used to be placed in a curious kind of holder. I have two of these 
which were used in the old Baptist cottage, and which are probably 
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many centuries old. They are made of fine iron smelted in this 
district. The whole system of lighting was cheap. The children 
used to gather the rushes on the common; then, when bacon 
could be afforded, and the rashers had been taken out of the 
frying-pan, the rushes, peeled on one side so as to let the grease 
run into the pith, were placed in the grease. In a few minutes 
they were ready for use. 

It might be thought that such inexpensive candles were burned 
freely ; but we should judge wrongly. These were not the days 
of plenty, when the labourer grumbles if he has to put up with 
bacon because he cannot afford fresh meat. Weeks often went 
by when there was no fat to be had, and in the days of plenty the 
stock was stored. One rushlight only was allowed for each room, 
and that had to serve for night and morning. It was clipped in 
the middle, and lighted at one end. With this the unfortunate 
farm assistant had to stumble up the ricketty ladder, and get to 
bed before the flame reached the iron. Should he or she shift 
the reed for a moment’s grace, just that same moment less would 
be found for dressing on the following morning. There are plenty 
of old people living here now who remember the race against time 
which the rushlight holder calls back to them. 


LABOURER’S KITCHEN AND RUSHLIGHT HOLDERS 


As far as I can calculate, the workpeople of to-day in this 
parish are about four times as well paid as their grandsires. Not 
only have wages doubled, but the price of the food and clothing 
is less than half what it was then. Fresh meat, the only food 
that has not fallen in price, was never even thought of, save at 
some harvest feast. With the exception of the lords of the two 
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manors, who were comparatively well off, the farmers lived in 
very much the same way as the labourers; they dressed in smock 
frocks, and worked as hard—probably harder, having more interest 
in the result. 

The farms ranged in size from 20 to 200 acres, but in the 
larger ones usually half was either woodland or unproductive. 
The small farmhouses are nearly always built on the same plan : 
a kind of double cottage, on one side of which lived the farmer, 
on the other the labourer. On the farmer’s side is found a large 
chimney, for smoking the bacon, and some closets for storing 
flour, &c. A rough oak staircase leads to two rooms, one of these 
being over the labourer’s living room. The labourer had to put 
up with a kind of ladder, by which he-ascended into a small room 
at the back; and, in certain cases where he had a large family, 
part of the loft was placed at his service, this loft being also 
reached by a ladder, and entered through a trapdoor in the floor. 
The labourer’s kitchen usually contains one or two coppers, a 
wood cupboard, and a brick oven. The last is a most simple con- 
trivance, but bakes, as I have found by experience, excellent 
bread. It is a deep, square hole, two feet wide and six feet long, 
in the brickwork, and opens into the chimney-place, the mouth 
of which is closed by a piece of rough, flat iron. This hole is | 
filled with lighted faggots, and, the iron being removed, the 
smoke goes more or less up the chimney. When the faggots are 
consumed, the charcoal is raked out and the dough put in its 
place, the iron shutter closed, and in about two hours’ time the 
bread is baked to perfection. 

Baking used to take place twice a week, and all other cooking, 
except frying, was done by means of a large iron pot, which hung 
from a miniature crane in the chimney. This crane could be 
turned about to suit the nature of the fire, for anyone who has 
tried cooking over a small log fire will know that the heat is an 
uncertainty, and a wayward thing to catch. 

There are many of these double cottage farms still standing, 
and though they are nearly all fashioned on the same plan as far 
as the interior is concerned, no two are externally alike. Each 
has an individual style and beauty of its own, and most of them 
are still structurally in good repair. It would make a modern 
builder turn in his grave to see the waste, as he would call it, of 
good material to be found in one of these small buildings. There 
is more oak in a cottage kitchen than he would squander over 
a suburban mansion. The ceiling beams are often nearly a foot 
square, and placed so close together that one wonders why the 
builder troubled to leave any space between them. 
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The outside framework of the house is made of the same 
material, the walls being usually filled in with brickwork. The 
oldest cottages are roofed with large thin slabs of ironstone, but 
not many of these roofs are now perfect, some part having been 
replaced with tile or thatch. From an artistic point of view, it 
is greatly to be regretted that the high price of straw and the 
additional cost for insurance will soon do away with all thatched 
cottages throughout the country. It costs more now to re-thatch 
a cottage than to tile it; and the best thatching will hardly last 
twenty years. The owls love it, but their love is of a sadly 


THE OLD BARN 


destructive nature; and yet, if you kill the owls, the rats, mice, 
and birds will soon teach the folly of turning out your policemen. 
Moreover, the bats (or flutter-mice as they are called here) 
would soon become an unspeakable pest, as I once learned to my 
cost. 

I had a valuable breed of pigeons, and had tried every means 
to keep the owls out of the pigeon-loft; but found it quite im- 
possible. They made a nest just over the way in an old cottage 
where bacon is cured, and paid nightly visits to the pigeon-house, 
bearing off the young squeakers to feed their own offspring. At 
last, becoming angry, I dismissed the greedy family, and for a 
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short time rejoiced in what seemed my success; but alas! nature 
had her revenge, as we found out when we came to take down 
the well-cured hams and bacon. The first ham that descended 
felt suspiciously light; it should have weighed 10 lb.; it did 
weigh two; and yet, from a casual observation, it seemed quite 
perfect, until a small round hole was noticed at one end. When 
we cut through the rind we found a bone and nothing more. 
The flutter-mice had finished all that was worth eating, and had 
doubtless looked upon the shell as a nice warm place to sleep in 
during the day. With the exception of the door made to enter 
by, they had not touched any of the outside, which had been 
exposed to the smoke. For the sake of a few pigeons I lost in 
all over 40 Ib. of bacon. Truly the compensations of nature are 
past understanding ! 

When I came to live here, though the outward aspect of 
things had changed but little, a great alteration had taken place 
in the minds and manners of the people ; for about the year 1820, 
when the condition of moral and physical lethargy had reached 
its height, the spirit of sport began to shake the slumbering 
instincts of some of the more youthful inhabitants. An occa- 
sional rat hunt, it may be, inspired a longing for higher things, 
and a few of the farmers clubbed together for the purpose of 
chasing the more nimble rabbit. 

This new pack was composed chiefly of terriers, a beagle or 
two being thrown in as a band to the regiment. Thus, from 
small beginnings, one of the most sporting little packs of fox- 
hounds has developed, a pack which even to the present day 
retains certain of the good qualities which have been handed 
down with its early traditions. The men who follow it are still 
composed to a large extent of neighbouring farmers, and others 
who ride with them are — to be considered supporters of a 
farmer’s hunt. 

It required, however, years of slow development before the 
present condition of things was reached; the scratch pack of 
beagles developed in time to a still more mixed assortment of 
trencher-fed harriers. As these improved, a day off was some- 
times allowed for hunting a troublesome fox ; and it was during 
this time that the celebrated Tom Hooker became huntsman, 
under whose management the success of the Burstow was 
secured. 

But ‘Five Miles From Anywhere’ once awakened was not 
going to rest contented with winter sport only, and before long 
from this unknown land a champion cricketer went forth whose 
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fame was even as the fame of Grace, if we make allowance for 
the want of newspaper-aroused enthusiasm. 

William Lambert lived and died in a small cottage on the 
border of our common. From this spot he walked twenty-five 
miles to play his first match at Lord’s on July 20, 1801. He 
never seems to have driven to either Brighton or London; having 
of necessity to travel the first four miles on foot, it is probable 
that he thought it hardly worth while to change ; or his want of 
resources may have had something to do with it, 

It is very remarkable how very little information can be 
gathered about this once illustrious cricketer in any of the old or 
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LAMBERT’S COTTAGE 


modern books which deal with the sport. He lived just before 
the time when sporting biographies became popular, and left no 
record behind him, save the then unbroken record of his score. 
But report lingers long in these out-of-the-way places, and I hope 
to be able to add some information on the subject which has not 
hitherto found its way into print. There is little doubt that he 
was the originator or reviver of round-hand bowling, and that the 
story told about John Willes having learned round-hand bowling 
from seeing his sister play arose from an easily explained mistake.' 

' In 1862, when Willes’s daughter was questioned on the subject, in the hope of 
her being able to verify it, she said that her father had never mentioned anything of 


the kind in her presence, and that the story was new to her. 
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_ For the following account I am indebted to Mr. Sargant, of 
Bletchingly, whose father was Lambert’s doctor. Dr. Sargant 
had the story from his patient during the latter’s last illness. 
Lambert, fearing he might get out of practice during the winter 
months, pressed his wife into the service as bowler. In an old 


‘THERE IS MORE IN THAT,’ THOUGHT LAMBERT, ‘THAN MEETS THE 
INEXPERIENCED EYE’ 


barn he placed a wicket, and the young woman was set to the 
difficult task of gétting him out. Not, however, being an expert, 
she dropped unconsciously into originality, swinging her arm 
round, instead of in the orthodox underhand manner. To the 
surprise of the veteran one of his stumps went down. ‘There is 
more in that,’ thought Lambert, ‘than meets the inexperienced 
eye.’ So he set to work practising and improving on the method, 
with no little satisfaction to himself. In the following spring he 
caused his opponents much amazement, tempered with awe, and 
in two years was recognised as not only the best batsman, but 
the most successful bowler, in England. 

He had soon many imitators, and John Willes, who came to 
the front about six years later, was no doubt one of these. It is 
easy to see how the mistake arose; for outside the cricket-field 
Lambert was little known, and he retired from public life about 
1815, owing, it has been said, to a question of bribery, but there 
is no satisfactory evidence on the subject. It is more probable 
that his appointment as assistant overseer to the Nutfield Fuller’s- 
Earth Works, received about this time, made him decide to give 
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up his long travels; for in those days there was more glory than 
gold to be made out of the game. Though no longer men- 
tioned in the more important fixtures, he still continued to play 
in the neighbourhood; and it was during a match at Godstone, 
which he played probably about 1820, that report says the whip 
of the Brighton coach pulled up in the morning to see this great 
batsman defend his wicket, and that when the coach returned in 
the evening the driver still found him at the same occupation, 
the visitors having been unable to dismiss him. 

There is a small pamphlet to which his name is attached in 
the British Museum, published in 1816, and called ‘ Instructions 
and Rules for Playing the Noble Game of Cricket;’ but the 
assistance of the publishers, which is acknowledged in the preface, 
must have been important, for I have been unable to discover 
that he could either read or write. 

He died in 1851 at the age of seventy-two, and is buried at 
Burstow. The place of his death seems to have bothered historians, 
and the only one who has attempted it gives Nutfield, which will 
do as well for most people as the more correct one, ‘ Five Miles 
From Anywhere.’ 

Thus after years of slumber did sport not only revive here, but 
flourish amazingly, and as a matter of course, with its revival, 
came intellectual growth and vigour. 

It may be that before long we shall again send out, from one 
of our two elevens, another cricketer whose fame shall make it 
necessary for the cricket authorities to become better acquainted 
than they are at present with Lambert’s birthplace. 
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NOTES 


BY ‘RAPIER’ 


WHETHER the coming three-year-olds are good or bad is a 
question on which we shall be able to form an opinion in about 
six months. The presumption is that the winners of the chief 
two-year-old races will make great names for themselves next 
season. That is natural. They have shown themselves the best 
two-year-olds; they should go on to show themselves the 
best three-year-olds. And as to that important matter, whether 
they are of average merit, or of more or of less, whether the 
Derby will be won by an Ormonde or a Sainfoin—that is a point 
to be proved in the future. The average, however, is nearer to 
the latter than to the former, and this circumstance should induce 
us to pause in our tendency to be enthusiastic too soon. It 
would be extremely interesting if some accepted and impartial 
judge would endeavour to handicap the Derby winners of the last 
twenty years—or, say, since Galopin. To a great extent it would, 
of necessity, be guesswork, though a shrewd and observant expert 
would doubtless be able to furnish many good reasons. I suppose 
there would be a general, if not a universal, disposition to put 
Ormonde first ; and I know of some authorities who would follow 
on with Galopin—if, indeed, they admitted that he had a superior. 
Isinglass would probably be placed very high, and Donovan, with 
a total of winnings which was phenomenal until Isinglass ex- 
ceeded it, should be in a leading place. St. Gatien, common- 
looking as many of us always thought he was, did great things, 
and affords a warning as to the folly of jumping to conclusions 
about two-year-olds.. No one would have guessed that he was 
the horse he proved himself to be, while great things were antici- 
pated from two-year-olds who were his contemporaries, and made 
no sort of show next season. Bend Or should be ‘well up.’ 
Melton and Ayrshire should, perhaps, be placed about on the 
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same mark. The latter was so much inferior to Friar’s Balsam 
in their first season that one may be a little inclined to under-rate 
Ayrshire ; for as a two-year-old Friar’s Balsam was an altogether 
exceptionally good colt. Of Kisber’s right place I have never felt 
quite certain ; still, he assuredly should not come in the ruck. 
Silvio, Common, Sir Hugo, Iroquois, Ladas, St. Blaise, Sefton, 
Harvester, Merry Hampton, Shotover, Sir Bevys, Sainfoin—with 
very little between the last five or so, and from about 35 lb. 


to 3 st. between the first and last; that is a rough idea of the 
selection. 


— 


But at the end of their two-year-old seasons what indifferent 
animals we have often elevated to the front rank—that is where 
the warning comes in against prognosticating great things for St. 
.Frusquin, Regret, Persimmon, Omladina—fillies most especially— 
and others. At the end of 1886 it was believed by many that 
The Baron was going to turn out another Ormonde, and that 
probably Jack o’ Lantern would back him up. Late in 1889, an 
idea prevailed that Surefoot and Le Nord had the Derby safe 
between them; and at the end of 1890 wise men reduced the 
coming Derby to four—Peter Flower or Bumptious for choice, 
with Orion and Orvieto for possibilities. Reams of paper were 
covered with arguments to prove why Bumptious was sure to beat 
Peter Flower and win at Epsom, why Peter Flower was sure to 
- beat Bumptious, and why Orion could not fail to beat them both. 
Not only were these things so in the years mentioned, but in 
considering Derby prospects few doubted that the then coming 
three-year-olds were remarkably good. Last year’s speculation 
on the same head, as to the capacity and prospects of Raconteur, 
Speedwell, Tarporley, &c., I described in the last month’s issue— 
wherein, by the way, I made a slip in speaking of Kirkconnell as 
having won the Middle Park Plate, instead of the July Stakes, 


though, of course, the majority of readers would have mentally 
corrected the mistake. 


We are all, as usual, inclined to fancy that the two-year-olds 
are really good this season ; but it is not to be overlooked that 
there are ‘ifs’ about most of them. St. Frusquin has a rheumatic 
affection or some ailment which makes him walk stiffly, and even 
lamely, when he first comes out of the stable. If that does not 
increase, he should do well—possibly might do great things, if, 
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again, he is not called upon to do them on courses which have 
descending gradients, for he comes downhill very badly ; of that 
there can be no possibility of doubt. Persimmon may win fame 
if he stands, and if it is found that he can stay. The futures of 
Omladina and Roquebrune look well if they go on well and make 
average improvement from two to three—as fillies do in perhaps 
twenty per cent. of cases. Knight of the Thistle should have 
a career before him if it is not presently discovered that his 
frame is too heavy for his legs. Regret may be anything if he 
is as good as his trainer believes, and if he improves as much 
as he may reasonably be expected to do. But we will not fall 
into the too familiar mistake of assuming that 1896 is to be a 
repetition of 1886, with an Ormonde to lead the way, worthily 
supported and followed by a Bard, a Minting, and other really 
good horses. We will hope that it may be so, but not assert 
that it will. And we won’t commit the idiocy of trying to find 
the winner of the Oaks guided by two-year-old running, because 
that is just about the height of folly, as we see unmistakably 
year after year. 


With reference to Mr. R. K. Mainwaring’s article, ‘ Oxford 
Reminiscences.’ in the October number, Mr. Frederick Morton 
Eden very kindly sends me this interesting letter :—- 

‘T have just read Mr. Mainwaring’s ‘“‘ Oxford Reminiscences,” 
and see that he alludes to a match made between two gentlemen 
to ride from Oxford to Cumberland Gate and back. He does not 
mention the time occupied in completing the distance. This 
same course was covered when I was at Christchurch in a 
time which never has, and, I expect, never will be, beaten. 
The match was made in my rooms in Peckwater, and 300/. to 
1007. was laid that it was not done under six hours. Drury 
Wake, late secretary of the Pytchley Hunt, backed himself to do 
it. The number of horses to be laid ont was, I think, twelve— 
they were all covert-hacks from Tollit’s stables. The affair was 
kept very quiet, as trouble was anticipated from the authorities, 
and it took place in the Easter vacation. The course was from 
Magdalen Bridge to Cumberland Gate and back, 105 miles.’ 
As a matter of detail, 1 may incidentally remark, the match of 
which Mr. Mainwaring speaks was from Oxford to the Marble 
Arch; but the distance must be very much the same. ‘ Wake 
started at five o’clock in the morning, and the Proctor with his 
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bulldogs went to Magdalen Bridge at 11 o'clock to arrest the 
culprit. He had, however, reached Oxford at one minute 
before ten !—having accomplished his journey in one minute 
under five hours—and was breakfasting at the Mitre while 
the Proctor was wasting his time at the Bridge. Plumtree, 
the master of the University, was then Vice-chancellor, and 
having summoned Wake before him, proceeded to rusticate him 
for a year, “for so cruelly riding a poor horse so fast and so 
far!’ Wake was so much amused at the foolish old man, that 
he did not take the trouble to dispute the point. This was in 
the year 1850 or 1851.’ 


NOTES 


‘Wake was, beyond all doubt, the hardest and _pluckiest 
man I ever met. After taking his degree he went to Constanti- 
nople to manage some estates in Asia Minor belonging to his 

uncle, Admiral Sir Baldwin Walker. Just before the breaking 

out of the Crimean War, Sir Stratford Canning wanted to send 

home some important despatches with the utmost speed, and as 

Drury was a persona grata at the Embassy, as indeed he was 

everywhere, he was asked to take them. ‘The nearest railway 

station in those days was Belgrade, to which place he rode for 
three days and nights without rest, slept one night at Vienna, and 

delivered his despatches in London on the tenth day. I believe it 
was the terrible fatigue of this journey which subsequently deve- 
loped disease of the spine, which laid him on his back for seven 
years, during which time he suffered tortures; but his pluck, cheer- 
fulness, and care for others never failed, and eventually he recovered 
completely, and rode to hounds as hard as ever. He is gone now, 
and peace be with him—as brave and faithful a friend as ever 
lived. Please forgive the garrulity of an old man, whose pen has 
run away with him in thinking of his old friend. In my days 
at Christchurch there were a notable number of hunting men— 
Lord Cork, Lord Hopetoun, John Bulteel, Sir Roger Palmer, 
Sir William Welby Gregory, Sir George Beaumont, Pat McCaus- 
land, George Luttrell, and many others. The crowd of covert- 
hacks outside Canterbury Gate on a Heythrop morning: is a 
thing to remember. The gallop to the meet, an hour and twenty 
minutes the allowance for twenty miles, the day with Jem Hills 
and Jack Goddard, the gallop back, and dinner at the Mitre to 
wind up, are almost as delightful in memory as they were in the 
doing.’ 
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I did not nearly exhaust the good things in Mrs. Alan 
Gardner’s book ‘ Rifle and Spear with the Rajpoots,’ commented 
on last month. It is curious, for instance, to read of the cunning 
of wild antelopes, which, timid and wary as they are, take 
no notice of the peasants engaged in their ordinary. avocations. 
They may be seen within fifty yards of a native ploughboy, ‘ but 
let a man with a gun, a white face, or in European clothing 
approach within half a mile, and they run off at top speed.’ 
Nothing, however, is more amazing in this interesting book than 
the account of a snake-charmer, who charmed not only snakes 
but wild animals in—or rather from—their own haunts. Invited 
to see this wonderful spectacle, Mrs. Gardner and her friends 
adjourned to a jungle about two miles from camp, and then ‘the 
conjurer told us to remain quiet whi!st he went forward about a 
hundred yards, and concealed himself behind a bush. He then 
began a muffled chuckling kind of call, which he kept up without 
ceasing. In about two minutes a fox came out of a little nullah 
close by, and, looking suspiciously about him, trotted towards the 
noise. Then came another, and presently two or three more ran 
in from different directions. Soon four or five appeared in the 
distance, followed by several others ; and, finally, two big jackals, 
quite half a mile away, came galloping up as if afraid of being 
late. At last there must have been thirty or forty foxes and 
jackals clustered together like a pack of hounds not a hundred 
yards from the bush. They all looked frightened, and seemed to 
come against their will; and the instant the man stopped the 
chant every one of the animals fled, as if the spell were broken.’ 
A veritable repetition of the legend of Orpheus ! 


- 


The capricious habits of trout and grayling were charac- 
teristically exemplified during the tropical weather of the latter 
half of September, a friend writes to me; and I give the facts, 
as in this sort of weather it is pleasant to remember sunny 
hours. During the steady blaze of sunshine and oppressive 
heat, when the rivers of the West of England were at their 
lowest, often mere threads, not a trout would look at a fly until 
evening. Then the ‘coachman’ proved a fatal lure for half an 
hour. Such being the case, the rivers were left to themselves 
all day. At length some practical person thought that because 
trout behaved in a certain manner, it did not follow that grayling 
would imitate them. He tried the Monnow therefore (which is 
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now very full of grayling, though it used to be celebrated for its 
trout), and to his amazement found that, although they were not 
seen to rise at the natural fly, they would gladly take an artificial 
one. Indeed, there were no flies being hatched owing to the 
drought, and none certainly appeared on the streams of Monnow ; 
but grayling are every day during September getting into finer 
condition, and were only too ready to rise at the eidola of the flies 
they had feasted on during the summer. A friend acting upon 
this rumour went three mornings in succession to the Monnow, 
and, only fishing from 9 a.m. to 1 P.M., in that time killed 
seventy grayling. He found that the grayling favoured the 
sharp runs of the river, the ‘stickles’ as the Devonian anglers 
say. With regard to trout there has seldom been a worse season. 
What with heat, sunshine, droughts, and absence of floods, almost 
every fisherman discovered on the close of the season that he had 
caught many fewer than usual. Yet anglers are sanguine; they 
look forward to the next occasion, and hope. 


Several inquiries have reached me as to the head and tail 
pieces which appear from month to month in this Magazine. It 
will, therefore, doubtless interest many readers to let them know 
that these little pictures are taken from Mr. Hedley Peek’s 
collection of old sporting prints. Most of those which have 
appeared so far are from the works of artists of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. It is agreeable to know that these little head 
and tail pieces have been noticed, because to find them has been a 
business involving very great time and care, as readers will easily 
understand when they consider how difficult it is to discover 
prints of the requisite shape even on general subjects; and with 
us the subjects are limited to sports and pastimes. Up to the 
present time, nevertheless, no print has been used twice, and I 
am glad to say that Mr. Peek’s collection is far from exhausted. 


The following exciting narrative of Nepalese elephant catching, 
and a record bag of tiger, is extracted from a private letter to 
Mr. H. Wilberforce, Queen’s Bays, who had accompanied the 
writer in previous shikars in Nepal. The recipient of the letter 


has been good enough to send it to me, and I gladly extract these 
notes : : 
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The Maharajah of Nepal very kindly invited me to accompany 
him on a trip he was making through the Nayamulk (7.e. Terai, 
north of Oudh and Pilibhit) last Christmas to catch wild elephants 
Nepalese fashion. You can imagine that I jumped at the offer, 
for in Nepal only are elephants caught by being hunted down and 
fought till they surrender. We were distinctly told that there 
would be practically no shooting, as all the efforts of the Nepalese 
would be turned on the wild elephants. Having discovered a herd of 
elephant to the south-east of the Sarda river in Nepal—the Sarda 
is the north-west boundary of Nepal—the Nepalese commenced 
the campaign against that body. Our force consisted of 8,000 
men and 300 elephants; of the men, some 2,000 were soldiers 
and the rest coolies, but used during the war. The elephants 
were the cavalry of the force. We formed a line of pickets, with 
our left on the low sandstone range, which is a continuation of 
the Sewaliks of the Doon, and our front protected by a river, or 
nullah. The country was, generally speaking, a vast virgin 
forest. When the western bank of the river was low, the pickets 
nearly touched each other, and they were regulated by the nature 
of the ground. The length of our line was some eight miles, and 
it thus extended out to open cultivated land. The mass of our 
elephants were kept on the right flank, but the M.R.’s camp and 


ours were about the centre of the line, and between us we had 
some fifty elephants there. 


— 


Everything was done as if we were on war service, and it was 
most interesting to see how thoroughly the Gurkhas understand 
jungle warfare, and how almost equally useful with the troops 
their coolies proved. The great object was to prevent the 
elephants breaking back to British territory, and to gradually 
drive them, march by march, south-eastwards, till they reached 
tempting valleys in the low hills, which it was hoped they would 
enter and be entrapped. This they did not do, and the major 
portion escaped by night round our right flank. The very first 
night we took up our position as above described, there was an 
alarm at 24.m. I looked out to find a thick fog and darkness 
which could be felt, so returned to bed again, feeling sure nothing 
could be done. It proved that a large elephant had cut our line 
from rear to front. He had evidently been severed from his herd 
by our formation, and would not stand it. By 7 A.M. we were on 
our pad elephants, taking up his tracks. This tracking was 
carried out by professionals, and was marvellous. They proceeded 
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in front, and we followed in single file, as quietly as possible. A 
curious feature in the tracking was that we found that a large 
tiger was also following the elephant, his footprints sometimes 
being clearly marked within those of the elephant. The Nepalese 
told us that this was not uncommon, but that they could not 
account for it. 


By one o'clock, steady going, we had tracked the elephant into 
a low isolated hill covered with forest, and the M.R. told us we 
might have lunch. Nothing loth, we unshipped our basket, but 
had not even opened it when there was a shout, and down the 
hill charged the wild elephant—who was’ ‘must ’—apparently 
right at the M.R.’s party. He passed them by some forty yards, 
and took to the level at full speed. Then occurred-a wonderful 
sight, for our whole number of elephants (we had 250 out that 
day) broke into full cry after him. Everyone went mad—the 
mahouts and driving-boys were stripped for the fray, and be- 
laboured their elephants furiously, driving straight through the 
jungle, regardless of country, trees, or anything. You can fancy 
250 horses going off to-‘tally ho!’ at home; try to picture 250 
elephants doing ditto, in a rocky forest country. The falls were 
not infrequent, the danger from boughs was great, and the scene 
beyond description wild and exciting, whilst the din was appalling, 
for everyone was screaming loudly, and guns and pistols were let 
off indiscriminately all round. 


Promises of ‘backsheesh’ at last brought me pretty well to 
the front, and then we could sce the old mountain of a wild 
elephant crashing on ahead ; at last, after having done some six 
miles in an hour, he stood and faced us. He was not tall, but 
thick and strong, with no tusks, but with many scars, only one 
eye, and evidently an old warrior. All our male elephants were 
left far behind, and we could do nothing but wait for them, 
forming a semicircle round him. When some males arrived they 
were sent in to fight, and a sort of walking combat ensued, much 
pushing and butting, and occasional rushes of the ‘wild ’un’ on 
all of us. But the tame elephants were no match for him, and 
he easily defeated them, at one time charging one in flank so 
vigorously that he hurled the little driving boy into the air like a 
rocket, and the child fell right in front of him; but our enemy 
was a gentleman, and allowed him to get up and run away safely. 
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‘Sometimes the wild elephant would make off again suddenly, and 


we would find ourselves in full cry once more; but at last we 


_ finally rode him down, and finding none of our elephants present 
_would face him, we had to send off for ‘ Bigli Pershad,’ alias Mr. 


Lightning, who is a very fine tuskless elephant, a capital fighter, 
and yet most gentle and friendly with mankind and all the tame 
elephants. He is particularly partial to young elephants, and 
generally has one in attendance, with whom ‘he is constantly 
playing. So at last Bigli arrived, and a line was made for him 
through our semicircle. He bowed and smiled to his friends as 
he passed through, and then suddenly caught sight of the wild 
elephant. If an elephant had bristles, Bigli’s would have stood 
on end. His aspect totally changed. The wild elephant saw 
him at the same time, and, as if each brave heart recognised a 
worthy foe, they rushed at each other with uplifted trunks. The 


_ pace of the charge over about 150 yards was astonishing, and they 


met like twoironclads ramming. It was a fightof Titans. They 


' pushed, hit, butted, and Bigli once drew back to bring a down- 


right blow from his great trunk on the head of the wild one; 
but nothing seemed to affect either, till after nearly an hour of 
this show. the wild one’s breath seemed to go, and he drew off, 
‘stern and slow,’ to be closely followed and butted behind by 
Bigli. 


Then there was a pause, and the wild one took up a position 
on some rising groand beyond a nullah, and behind a thick tree 
covered with a thorny creeper Bigli was resting and getting his 
wind. Then he charged the tree! He drove clean through it, 
tearing his mahout and boy off in the thorns, and catching the 
wild one in the ribs, hurled him bodily against a bare-stemmed 
tree. The concussion was fearful, and knocked the enemy out of 
all time. We drew Bigli off, and drove the wild fellow into a 
pool of water, where he began to drink and lave himself, 
at perfect peace with all his fellow kind, who drank all round 
him, while that fiend —man—was quietly tying up his hind legs, 
and he suddenly found himself a prisoner. It was then 4 P.M., 
and we. had practically been in the saddle since 7 A.M. without 
food ; so, whilst he was being pushed to trees and secured, we 
had lunch, and so home to camp. I have given you this long 
description of this particular fight because it was a typical one 
of the capture of wild males, though this was the most exciting 
we had, for some others gave in with nearly no fighting. The 
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females and ‘ butchas’ are caught by lassoing, and are such fools, 


that instead of throwing the lasso off their heads by uplifting 
their trunks, they coil their trunks up, the lasso gradually works 
lower and lower, and at last can be hauled taut! 


The whole expedition was worth going round the world to 
see, and was fraught with constant excitement, such as night 
attacks by elephants and encounters with wild beasts, &c, so 
that from these causes, and other accidents, our doctor’s hands 
were pretty full. Im the end we only captured seventeen ele- 
phants including ‘ butchas,’ of whom five died, so, as a profitable 
investment, the Nepalese plan of capture is not a patch on ours, 
for we drive them into kheddas, you know, and there imprison 
them, with no loss of life. We got four tigers, three panthers, 
and a great number of deer and small game during this trip, 
which lasted nearly two months. The end of March I started 
again for our old ground on the Kosi, with eighty elephants. 
Lord E. very nearly came with me, but was stopped by the then 
~ impending Chitral expedition. There had been no shooting since 

we were there last, and our party of five guns were very suc- 
cessful. At first there was nothing ; but patience and judicious 
‘ties up’ produced the article we wanted. We began with a 
tigress one day and a tiger the next. Then a Sunday’s rest, and 
Monday broke with news of four kills in one place. We went 
there, and in that long grass near the river’s bank we came across 
a regular colony of tigers. They were dashing about, giving us 
nothing but glimpses of yellow light through the grass, and when 
there was an end to the roaring and firing we dragged out seven 
—a large male, two large tigresses, and four three-quarter-grown 
cubs of 7 ft. 8 in.each. Within half a mile we came across a 
freshly-killed ‘ para,’ made a fresh circle, and shot three more tigers. 
So that was a bag of ten that day. The cowherds told us the beasts 
had killed 120 head of their cattle since November last. The day 
following we got five tigers in two circles, and after that picked 
them out in ones and twos till our total bag amounted on the 
Kosi to twenty-seven tigers, one panther, one bear, and many 
head of deer. I think this must be quite a record bag. 


— 


The pictures illustrating Mr. Otis Mygatt’s two articles on 
Tarpon have created considerable discussion. Obviously they are 
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taken from photographs of the most instantaneous character, but 
how were the photographs themselves taken is the question ? 
How was it that at the very moment when the fish were jumping 
the camera was held ready for them, because the tarpon is a fish 
that moves rapidly ; when hooked he dashes wildly to and fro, and 
yet it would seem that the photographer must have had his 
camera pointed at the very spot where the fish was going to 
jump? Iam not a photographer myself, and do not propose to 
attempt any explanation. There are the pictures, in Nos. 1 and 
3, to speak for themselves; but a correspondent, Captain D. 
Wilson Barker, very kindly writes to inform me that to secure 
an impression of a jumping fish is not impossible, as he has 
proved; and he is good enough to send me the result of a success- 
ful attempt of his own, a dolphin leaping from the sea. ‘It 
means keeping a look out, and many plates are spoilt,’ he writes, 
two details which one can very readily credit. Here, however, is 
the photograph, which makes a capital tailpiece. 
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